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IMPORTANT NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


NEW FICTION JUST READY 
JACK LONDON’S vitally interesting THE IRON HEEL 


is a book to be reckoned with. For one thing, the author is tremendously in earnest. His 
experiences of the life of the grim white North, and of the struggle of man against man in the 
underworld, have worked out in this tingling, forceful challenge. Suppose you don’t agree with 
him? Thousands do, who will have to be counted in. And then, just asastory! The vitality 
of it, the color and swing of the daring scheme of it! Fancy the diary of a well-born, bright 
woman of tomorrow edited by a man many years hence. Anyway, you pick it up; it is worth 
reading soon. Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 


A NEW BOOK BY THE CASTLES 
FLOWER O’ THE ORANGE and Other Tales of Bygone Days 


It is not romantic adventure in the sense of mere intrigue and sword play that the authors make 
their leading motive. There is brilliant portraiture set against a perfectly sketched background, 
delicate, unobtrusive, but unmistakable. And over it all is the indescribable atmosphere of youth 
and love, of daybreak in the spring. With a Colored Frontispiece, $1.50 


A VOLUME OF NOTABLE VERSE 
THE GOLDEN HYNDE By Alfred Noyes 


By the author of ‘‘ The Flower of Old Japan,"’ and a volume of ‘‘ Poems," etc., of which Mr. 
Richard Le Gallienne wrote :—‘‘I have seldom read one book, particularly by so young a writer, 
in which so many different things are done and all done so well . . . But that for which one 
is most grateful to Mr. Noyes in his strong and brilliant treatment of all his rich material is the 
gift by which, in my opinion, he stands alone among the younger poets of the day, his lyrical 
gift.’’ Cloth. Decorated Cover. $1.25; by mail, $1.35 


By H. G. Wells NEW WORLDS FOR OLD 


Mr. Wells claims the name of Socialist without subscribing blindly to the program of any current 
form of Socialistic theory. In this book, which is sure to be very widely read by those interested 
in Mr. London's new novel, he sets forth very clearly and in a deeply interesting way the 
fundamental principles on which all Socialism rests. Cloth. 12mo. Just ready. $1.50 net 


CONFESSIO MEDICI 


Confession is not always of sin: it may be of faith or of love. It is not vanity, but the natural 
human sympathy of a wise and kindly personality which expresses itself in this book in a quaint, 
genial welcome of friendliness, free from the self-consciousness of either teaching or learning, 
confessing only what he has learned of life. It is the gift of gifts for a young doctor. 

Dark red cloth. 12mo. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


H. Fielding Hall’s remarkable book THE INWARD LIGHT 


“It is in no sense argument, it is simply a superb expression of . . . what even the most 
skeptical cannot but admit to be a rational and beautiful outlook on life."’ 
Cloth. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.86 


THE WORKS OF ALFRED LORD TENNYSON 


In the new Eversley edition. Annotated by Himself. Edited by His Son 
To be complete in six volumes. Volume I now ready. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.64. Volume II in press 


RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS By SIR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF 


One of the three uncommonly interesting books Two volumes full of good stories, of intimacy with people of political place 
of personal recollections, which show the England and power—an inside view of all the international events of any importance 
of the past fifty years as it seemed to a diplomat, a during the last sixty years—a fascinating book, rich in interest as only the 
lady of high social rank, and an eminent literary reminiscences of a British diplomat (late Ambassador in Spain) can be. 

man—amazingly interesting points of view. Two volumes. Red Cloth. 8vo. $7.50 net 
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LIVIA) Googe 
The big The novel of 1908 
Ancient Law 


By ELLEN GLASGOW 


Author of ‘‘The Wheel of Life,’’ ‘‘ The Deliverance,’’ 
‘*The Voice of the People,’’ etc. 

The best work, so far, of the American 
novelist who comes nearest to the permanence 
and power of George Eliot. It is a tale of 
human struggle and human love which leaves 
the reader quivering with aroused emotion. 


$1.50. 


To the Top of the Continent 


By FREDE: A. COOK 


Author of ‘‘ Through the First Antarctic Night ’’ 


This important book not only chronicles the 
first conquering of the highest mountain peak 
on this continent, Mt. McKinley, 20,390 feet 
high, but tells of a new gold field, 400 miles 
square, which will probably be the objective 
point of a great mining rush, and also describes 
the best big game country left in North 
America. Superb photographs and a miner’s 
map add to the value of the book, which is a 
revelation of north-exploring achievements in 
our own country. $2.75, postpaid. 


The Soul of a Priest 
By the DUKE LITTA 


This absorbing novel depicts what is probably a common experience among Roman 
priests, the gradual disillusionment of a soul. It is full of careful psychological study, and is 
vividly realistic of life in Southern Italy. $1.50. 





Lead Glazed Pottery Heroines Every Child Sheuld Know 


The fourth monograph in “* Primers of Art’’ by Prof. E. | An inseparable companion volume to Mr. Mabie’s gal- 
A. Barber. Contains the Sgraffito (or Incised) Pottery, | lery of ‘* Heroes,” in editing which he has been assisted 
Slip-decorated (or Slip-painted) Pottery, and Modelled | by Miss Kate Stephens. It extends all the way from 
(or Molded) Pottery. Other ‘* Primers of Art’ : | the days of Alcestis 
Tia Enameled Pottery and Antigone to those 
Hehe Stoneware c= @ ic ®) jpnoecmoys of Florence Nightin- 
Artificial Soft Paste gale. Decorated by B. 


Porcelai ag. y . 
cain aeiints D OUBLEDAY PAGE &Co. ane See 
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\| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


SCRIBNER’S BOOKS 


The New Pocket Edition 


OF THE WORKS OF 


GEORGE MEREDITH 


In 16 volumes, cach sold separately 
Leather, $1.25 net; Cloth, $1.00 








‘* This handy, companionable pocket edition of Meredith, with 
its good paper, plain green cloth binding, clear print and compact 
form, is good enough to serve all the ordinary purposes of a 
lifetime. '’—Chicago Ficeré- Mirai. 


** His novels have a tonic quality when one puts them beside most 
of the novels of the day, and the publication of his works in a 
pocket edition of books tastefully made and printed from clear type 
is a thing to be grateful for. ‘The publishers have done well by the 
novel and the reader.’’—The Outlook. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH 


By ELMER ELLSWORTH JAMES BAILEY. $1.25 net; Postpaid, $1.35 
{i, ‘‘ It should find a place beside Meredith's novels. It is an admirable bit of criticism.”’ 
—Chicago News. 


GEORGE MEREDITH %ovt'st, Perr. 


By M. STURGE HENDERSON. $1.25 net; Postpaid, $1.55 
‘* Of the many who have devoted themselves to the contemplation and exploitation of Meredith, 
none has been more unsparing in his pains than Mrs, Henderson.''—Chicago Tribune. 


The Poetry and Philosophy or George Meredith 


‘*His book is the most thorough analysis and appreciation of Meredith yet produced. I defy 
anybody to read it and remain indifferent to the beauties, either of the poems or of the novels. It is 
a book which no admirer of Meredith can afford to be without.’'"—Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE MEREDITH POCKET BOOK 


16mo. 75 cents net 
** This book of selections is fraught with the charm, the wit, the originality, the heroic gayety and 
the high imaginativeness that distinguished him. Many of the quotations are descriptive, but each 
has the electric tingle that is so characteristic."'"—Chicago Evening Post. 


NEW BOOKS 


THE FOOTPRINT and Other Tales 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS. $1.50 
Remarkable stories of the East and the West—love, humor and mysticism. Full of life and color. 


IN HOREA WITH MARQUIS ITO 


By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, LL.D. Illustrated. $2.50 net; postage extra - 
The account of his observations and experiences in Korea as a lecturer with Marquis Ito. Clear, 
deeply interesting account of present conditions in Korea. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


A NEW ROMANCE—SWEET AND WHOLESOME 


Marcia Schuyler 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 


Author of **The Story of a Whim,” ‘‘An Unwilling 
Guest,”’ etc. 


The story of Marcia Schuyler has a 
unique plot, fragrant of lavender and rose- 
mary. 

Kate Schuyler, the pretty, self-willed elder 
daughter of Squire Schuyler, elopes with a 
former lover on the eve of her intended 
matriage with David Spafford. The squire, 
enraged at the heartlessness of his daughter, 
insists that David marry the younger sister, 
Marcia, who is scarcely more than a school- 
girl. Marcia, full of pity, agrees. The 
bridegroom, dazed at his sudden sorrow, 
accepts the shyly willing sacrifice, and the 
wedding proceeds with a substituted bride. 

It is a romance of a simple life, yet 
thrilling with heart experiences, touched 
with humor, shadowed by tragedy—but 

through it all Marcia wins her sweet way in spite of maiden-aunts and jealous 
rivals. The novel is set in the time of 1830, and the story of the introduction of 
the steam railway in New York forms an interesting part of the plot. 
With a frontispiece in color by Anna Whelan Betts, and six illustrations, full of historic 
interest, from paintings by Edward L. Henry, of New York 
12mo. 348 pages. Cloth, with medallion, $1.50 


The Call of the South 


The Russian Peasant 
By HOWARD P. KENNARD, M.D. 


The author, an English surgeon, is now 
delivering a series of illustrated lectures in 
this country on Russia and her peasantry, 
so the publication of his book is very 
timely. 

Dr. Kennard gained his knowledge of the 
peasant from personal contact, and living 
with him in, all parts of European Russia. 
He reveals appalling conditions of poverty 
and suffering, and in reading over the pages 
of the book one is rewarded by the feeling 
that he is at the very heart of the Russian 
nation and the Russian people. The numer- 
ous illustrations, made from photographs 
taken by the author, furnish additional 
illumination on the daily lives of these 
unfortunate people. 


Illustrated. 302 pages. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 net 


Publishers 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT;;COMPANY 


By LOUIS BECKE 
Author of “The Ebbing of the Tide,”” “By Reef 
and Palm,” etc., etc. i 

Mr. Becke is the legitimate successor of 
Herman Melville, whose stories Stevenson 
considered among the best ever written ; 
and his tales of life among strange peoples in 
that part of the world, the South Sea 
Islands, ‘‘ where there ain’t no ten com- 
mandments,’’ are ina class by themselves. 


12mo. 320 pages. Cloth, $1.50 


My Bunkie 


And Other Ballads 
By ERWIN CLARKSON GARRETT 
A book of army ballads and other verses 
that will appeal to all lovers of poetry, but 
to army people particularly. The poems 
are entirely out of the ordinary, and tell of 
army life in the Philippines, the tropics and 
out-bound trails and palms, and the phos- 
phor seas. 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top. $1.25 net 


Philadelphia 
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Four Seasons 


in the Garden 
By EBEN E. REXFORD 


BOOK on gardening for the 
home-maker by the foremost 


amateur gardener of the United 
States. It treats of all phases of the 
subject, from the simple bed or two 
along the fence, in a city back yard, 
to the most ambitious garden the happy 
suburbanite or country dweller can 
manage without the services of a pro- 
fessional. 

The growing of house plants and 
the use of plants for household and 
table decoration are thoroughly de- 
scribed, and a couple of chapters on 
rural and village improvement carry 
the home-gardening plan into the 
larger field of community work. 
Twenty-seven Illustrations in Tint. Colored Frontis- 


ipiece. Decorated Title-page and Lining Papers. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 





RECENT SUCCESSFUL FICTION 


Beatrix of Clare 









Our Trees 


How to Know Them 


Photographs from Nature 
By ARTHUR I. EMERSON 


With a guide to 
their recognition 
at any season of 
the year and notes 
on their character- 
istics, distribution, 
and culture. 

By 
CLARENCE M. WEED, 
D. Sc. 
Teacher of Nature- 
Study in the Massa- 
chusetis State Nor- 
mal School at 

Lowell. 

A plate is de- 
voted to each 
tree, showin 
the tree itself, 
its foliage, bloom, and fruit. The pictures 
are remarkably clear and fine, and will aid 
materially in identifying our forest and 
ornamental trees. 

One hundred and forty-eight Illustrations 
Size, 7%" x 10’. Cloth, $3.00 net 








By JOHN REED SCOTT. A spirited romance of the fifteenth century, boldly conceived and skilfully carried 
out, is this new novel by the author of 1906’s most dashing romance, ‘‘ Zhe Colonel of the Red Huzzars.”’ 


One of the six best selling novels. 
in color by Clarence F. Underwood. 


Four full-page illustrations 
12mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.50 


Beau Brocade 
By BARONESS ORCZY, author of “ 7he Scarlet Pimperne?,’ “/ Will Repay,” etc. Thiscaptivating romance 


of the chivalrous highwayman, ‘ Beau Brocade,”’ 


interest is kept up at an intense pitch. 


is full of go, there is real ingenuity in the plot, and the 


Four full-page illustrations in color by Clarence F. Underwood. 12mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.50 


When Kings Go Forth to Battle 


By WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. A modern story in a setting of love and adventure, involving a 
thrilling change of rulers mainly through the instrumentality of two Americans—the hero and heroine 
iThree full-page illustrations in color by Frank H. Desch. 12mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.50 


The Affair at Pine Court 


By NELSON RUST GILBERT. A tale of love and mystery, taking place at Pine Court, the Adirondack lodge 
of a wealthy New Yorker. An intense, exciting story of living people in a setting that the author knows at 


first hand. 


Three full-page illustrations in color by Frank H. Desch. 12mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.50 


The Smuggler 


By ELLA MIDDLBTON TYBOUT. This new novel, by the author of ‘The Wife of the Seeretary of State 
and ‘‘Poketown People,” is a blithesome story which humorously relates the hair-raising things that 
happen to three American girls upon an island in Canada. 


Illustrated in color by Howard Everett Smith. 12mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.50 


The Lonely House 


Translated from the German by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 


The first tramslation this noted author has made for some 


fifteen years. A delightful love story of mystery and action. 





Publishers 


Illustrated in color by Charlotte Weber-Ditzler. 12mo. Decorated Cloth, $1.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Most Important Biography of the New Year 


Thomas Alva Edison 


SIXTY YEARS OF AN INVENTOR'’S LIFE 


BY 


FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


HIS volume will at once commend itself as one of the few necessary 
books to librarians and readers alike. Edison’s name and fame 
are known around the world. His life story reads like a romance, 

from the time he published a newspaper on board a train at fourteen, 
and later was an out-at-the-elbows ‘‘ tramp ”’ telegraph operator, till his 
electrical inventions caused the formation of a fifteen-million-dollar stock 
company. 

No recent life of Edison is in print, a fact which makes this book 
doubly valuable. It is the result of close acquaintance with and study 
of the inventor, and is at once complete, authoritative, and intensely 
interesting. It is a romance of truth which far exceeds fiction. 


Profusely Illustrated, 370 pp., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net 


(Postage, 20 cents) 


Three New Volumes in the “First Folio™ 
Edition of Shakespeare 


THE TEMPEST, with Original Prolegomena 
THE TRAGEDIE OF OTHELLO 


THE WINTERS TALE 


Following the original text of 1623, with full notes and glossaries 
Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. CLARKE 
‘* The most desirable edition of the plays which has yet been published.’’ 
—DR. HIRAM CORSON. 
Pocket size, cloth, 75 cents each; limp leather, $1.00 each 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
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Yr ~ ** The finest and most absorbing story of jadventure that Mr. 
4 3 . ) Oppenheim has ever written,'’ says the London Standard, is 


THE GREAT SECRET 


‘* Full of surprises and excitement.'’— Zhe Book News Monthly. 


‘* As a story-teller he has reached the highest mark yet registered. 
As a work devised solely for the entertainment of its readers, ‘The 
Great Secret’ is a big success. . . . The mystery begins on 
the very first page.'’—Baltimore Sun. 


Capitally illustrated by C. D. Williams. Cloth, $1.50 


THE REAPING QUICKENED 
By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


A strong story dealing with Washington 
social and political life, by the author of ‘‘ The 
Impersonator."’ 


With frontispiece in color. Cloth, $1.50 


The story of Thorne Alstrom’s struggle with 
his conscience, with a Quebec background. 


Cloth, $1.50 


THE HEMLOCK AVENUE MYSTERY 
By ROMAN DOUBLEDAY 


The mystery attached to the murder of a prominent lawyer puzzles the reader to the very last 
chapter of this ingenious detective story,—pronounced by one critic ‘‘ the best story of its kind since 
* The Leavenworth Case.’ ” 


With spirited illustrations by Ch. Grunwald. Cloth, $1.50 





THE SUPREME GIFT JANET OF THE DUNES 


By GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD By HARRIET T. COMSTOCK 
The heroine of this novel is involved in ‘* A prose idyll of a Long Island Lighthouse 
dramatic situations that grip the reader's sympa- and Life rag District, with a sweet love 
thies to the very end. story.."—New York World. 
Frontispiece in color. Cloth, $1.50 Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 





THE REJUVENATION OF AUNT MARY 
By ANNE WARNER 


A new ‘‘players’ edition’’ of this ‘‘ sparkling, hilarious tale,’’ by the creator of Susan Clegg, 
with illustrations from photographs of scenes in the play in which May Robson is starring. 


_- Cloth, $1.50 





THE WEIGHT OF THE NAME MORE 


By PAUL BOURGET A Study 2 ee Sane 

Translated by George Burnham ives By GEORGE OTIS DRAPER 

A poignant drama of the old aristocracy in France today, A business man's views of live 
—the ripest work of a master novelist. issues. 

Cloth, $1.50 Cloth, $1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.10 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON 
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A GREAT NOVEL OF LOVE 
AND ADVENTURE IN THE FAR NORTH 
READY FEBRUARY 26 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS 


Author of ‘‘ The Magnetic North,” etc. 


OME AND 
FIND ME 


There has been no such book as this written of the Far North’s 
lure and beauty—the reader is gripped by “* that passion for the 
North that is like nothing else on earth.”’ 
“Come and Find Me”’ is a story in which the love interest is always promi- 

nent and which holds the reader in its grip until the last page is turned. 

There is not a dull character nor a trite incident in the book. Miss Robins 

has returned to the scenes of her first success in fiction, “‘ The Magnetic 

North.’’ The chief motive is the attraction of the far North. It draws 

back to it a man who has been there in °65 and has found gold in Nome. 

It draws other characters there: John Galbraith, traveler and discoverer; 

and the heroine, Hildegarde, and her faithful lover. It is a book full of 

humor and pathos and largeness, and many of its scenes rise to a high level 

of art. Illustrated by Blumenschein. 550 pages, cloth. $1.50 


THE LADY OF THE DECORATION = IN " 

dl Frances LITTLe. can most exquisite letters READY IN MARCH 

that ever came out of Japan; the gaiest, saddest, Ww 

dearest, tenderest love story written’in years. A NE HUMOROUS BOOK 

1907's Best Selling Book. 25th edition ready. $1.00. By A N N E WA R N E KR 
Author of ‘* Seeing France with Uncle John," “* Susan Clegg and 

UNCLE WILLIAM Her Friend Mrs. Lathrop,” etc., etc. » 350 pages, cloth, with an 


By JenneTTe Lee. Just the story of an old Ari-| jndex. Illustrations by F. R. Gruger. $1.50 
chat fisherman, but so sane, and sweet, and 


wholesome —so quaintly humorous too— that the > 2 
sunshine and the upliftgo with the reader many eeing 


aday. Pass it on. $1.00 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A DADDY En gland 


By Exruis Parker Butter. The story of a little 


, - : - e 
child's coming and her welcome, fragrant with h 
delicate sentiment, bubbling with true humor. wi 


Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. $0.75 


GRET (° Frankly and delightfully a Pagan” ) Uncle 


By Beatrice MantLe. Daringly unusual in plot 


and treatment, a dramatic tale of life and love in 
an Oregon lumber camp. oO n 


Frontispiece in color. $1 20 | 





Never has there been a spicier 
BRUNHILDE’S PAYING GUEST combination of fun and informa- 
By Carouiye Fceiter. An altogether charming | ‘0 since ee ee It 
picture of thé ‘witchery of Southern hospitality | ~!s¢ven funnier ‘it Unele J al 7 
and the romances — several for every girl —of the Seeing France with Uncle John. 
South. Frontispiece in color. $1.50 


A FOUNTAIN SEALED A Fine, New Detective Story 


By Anne Doveias Sepcwick. A mother, of rare 


charm, is the heroine in this novel of unique plot The Four-Pools Mystery 


and gripping interest. It is exquisitely done. $1.50 


By ? 


A capital tale of mystery and its unraveling by a clever New 
York newspaper man. A book that will keep the reader up 
all night. The author is a well-known writer. 

Frontispiece in color. $1.50 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, NEW YORK 


CLEM (* The woman who dared to be inerself"’ ) 
By Epwna Kenton. The clever story of a beauty 
with red blood in her veins and a scorn of all con- 
ventions. Frontispiece in tint. £1.00 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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prom LHE BAKER & TAYLOR C0. :'2 0's 


The Panama Canal and the 


Bigelow, Hon. John Daughters of Danaus 
Size,5*x7%. 50 pages, with map. Price, 50c. net. 


An exceedingly interesting and timely brochure on the Panama Canal, presenting 
facts and figures of importance, written with wit, force and incisiveness. 


Brinton, Christian Modern Artists 


Size, 7% «10%. About 350 pages. 4 illustrations in four colors. 
56 half-tones. Cloth, gilt stamping. Boxed, net, $6.00. 


This elaborate and handsome volume covers modern art in its widest field, ranging 
from Fragonard to Zuloaga. Each artist and his work are dealt with in the vital and suggestive 
text. The illustrations are elaborate and of the highest character. There are four plates in four 
colors, which include the reproduction for the first time in color of Rosa Corder, and fifty-six 
half-tone plates of exceptional excellence. 


Caffin, Charles H. A Child’s Guide to Pictures 


Size, 5x8. 300 pages. $1.25 net. 24 illustrations. 


The author of ‘* How to Study Pictures,’’ in a perfectly clear and interesting fashion, 
enables the child to distinguish for himself the qualities which make for greatness in pictorial 
composition. 


Desmond, H. W., and Frohne, H. W. Building a Home 


Size,6x9. 200 pages. 100 illustrations, plans and specifications. $1.80 net. 


The great value of this book lies in its practical qualities. It is written by the editor 
of the Architectural Record, assisted by Mr. Frohne, and its field is for the moderate priced 
home, ranging from $5,000 to $25,000 in cost. The illustrations, of which there are many, are 
helpful and beautiful, and the plans are all drawn to scale. 


Materials and Methods 
Hamilton, Clayton of F iction 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY BRANDER MATTHEWS 
Size, 5% x8. 300 pages. $1.50 net. 


** Materials and Methods of Fiction”’ is intended for those students and general readers 
of fiction who desire to see the story in the making. 


Sturgis, Russell A History of Architecture 


Three volumes, cloth, gilt top. Each, 420 pages. Per set, $15.00 net. 
Half morocco, per set, $22.50 net. 


Volume I already published. 

Volume II opens with a treatment of the architecture of India, China, Japan and 
other Oriental nations, and includes also the Mohammedan architecture which arose out of the 
Byzantine styles, and finaily the great Gothic school of Central and Northern Europe, and 


brings the history down to A. D. 1300 


Tompkins, Juliet Wilbor Dr. Ellen 
Size,5 27%. Cloth binding. 288 pages. Illustrated, $1.50. 


This dignified and sincere character study is Miss Tompkins’ first book. It is 
meeting with a recognition of its exceptional qualities. The scene of the story is laid in the 
Sierras of California. The characters are few and strongly contrasted. 


Second Edition Within a Week from Publication 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED MARCH 23st 


FICTION 


The Belle Islers 


By Richard Brinsley Newman 
Profusely Illustrated by WALLACE GOLDSMITH, Cartoonist on the Staff of 
the Boston Herald. $1.50. 


The year’s great laugh-maker among books. All the typical oddities, vanities, 
mean streaks and good points of a country town, as experienced by the family 
of an honest, simple-hearted minister, are set forth with keenest wit. The 
clever work of Mr. Goldsmith does much to bring out the mirthful qualities of 


the story. 


The Castle of Dawn 


By Harold Morton Kramer 
Author of ‘‘ Hearts and the Cross’’ and ‘‘ Gayle Langford.”’ 
Illustrated, $1.50. 
A story of love, recklessness, intrigue, bravery and final good fortune, crowning 


as wild an episode as was ever shared by a handsome and prominent young man 
and woman. The ‘‘ Castle’’ is located in the Ozark Mountains. 


JUVENILES 


The Yale Cup 


Sixth Volume of ‘‘ Phillips Exeter Series.”’ 
By A. T. Dudley 
Illustrated. $1.25. 


The ‘‘ Cup”’ is an annual prize given by a club of Yale alumni to the member 
of the Senior class of each of several preparatory schools ‘‘ who best combines 
athletic success with excellence in his studies.’’ As is the case with all these 
books, the athletic sports are treated with expert knowledge. 


Dave Porter in the Far North 


Fourth Volume of ‘*‘ Dave Porter Series. 


By Edward Stratemeyer 
Illustrated. $1.25 
In this book Dave is still at his well-liked boarding-school, Oak Hall, with his 
lively but manly comrades, who rejoice with him that he has a father and sister 
living, though unaware of his existence. Dave, having secured leave of absence 
from school and accompanied by his chum, goes to England only to find that his 
father has left on an expedition to the upper part of Norway. The boys follow 
in a most exciting pursuit, which is replete with adventure. 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. BOSTON 
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Booes 


THEODOSIA 
The First Gentlewoman of Her Time 


By Cuar.es Fe.ton Pipern, author of “* Blennerhassett,”’ 
etc. The strange and tragic story of Aaron Burr’s brilliant 
and beautiful daughter, unmatched in the pages of romance, 
is teld with compelling charm, and with all the author’s 
subtle grace of style. Time and money and tireless 
research have thrown new light on the mystery which has 
hitherto shrouded the fate of Theodosia Burr Alston, and 
the reader will learn what has never been written before, 
and what none but those engaged in the search dreamed 
ever would be written. 


Fifty Full-page Plates Bound in Art Crash 
Reg. Ed., $2.50 net Library Ed., $3.00 net 


Under the Flag BROKEN LINKS 
of the Cross 


By J. Hamitton Sepserry. A _ prophetic 
historical story, in which is described the great 
struggle between the Mongolian and Caucasian centers about a noble young fellow, whose 
races. The scenes are laid a century hence, in sympathies lie with the striking miners, and 
the midst of a vast world war. Exciting 
adventures on sea and land, no end of fighting, 
and a charming love interest. These elements Illustrated. Handsomely bound. 
the author has woven into an immensely enter- 

taining story. 10 illustrations. Unique Price, $1.50 
binding. Price, $1.50. 


By JopTay tor. Strong story of the great coal 


regions of Pennsylvania. The love interest 


the aristocratic daughter of a rich mine owner. 


Forthcoming Books: 
CLIMBING UP TO NATURE 


By Frorence J. Lewis. Full of buoyant, sparkling humor, yet with an underlying sympathy for 
the homely characters so faithfully portrayed. Through the whole book runs a delightful 
acquaintance with Nature. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


A RANDOM SHAFT 


By Jupe MacMittrar. Aside from the absorbing romance of this tale, the conditions under which 
the American soldiers fought in the Philippines are correctly pictured. From a typical experience 
in the island of Luzon, the author works up to an intensely dramatic climax. 


Illustrated. $1.50 
THE LAW OF LOVE , 


By Cuartes St. Morris. A powerful story of vital interest, written with a serious purpose. The 
author’s masterly portrayal of character types among the Spanish peasantry shows his intimate 
knowledge of the race and the country. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


THE C.M.CLARK Publishing Co., Boston 
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}| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


My Best 250 Recipes 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. Best means Mrs. Rorer’s favorites. 
There are Best 20 Soups; Best 20 Fish Recipes; Best 
20 Meats; Best 20 Salads; Best 20 Desserts; Best 
Sauces, Vegetables, Fruit Preserves, Luncheon Dishes, 
Ices, Summer Recipes, Left-overs, Game and Poultry, 
Breads and Biscuits, Christmas Dainties. You can rely 
upon these being the best in every way. They ought to 
help you in your home and social life. 


Cloth bound, 50 cents net; by mail, 55 cents 


Many Ways for Cooking Eggs 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer. We are daily hearing so much about 
economical living and the substitution of eggs for meats that 
this book seems timely. Eggs are not new things, but 
there are many new ways for cooking them, enough to give 
a great variety at little expense. You also make use of one 
of the most healthful and dependable articles of diet for 


A WORD 


Mrs. Rorer’s books 
are not ordinary cook 
books, because Mrs. 
Rorer is not ordinary 
in her attainments. 
She never compiles a 
book; she is always 
original. She gives 
her readers the best 
there is of her won- 
derful personal know- 
ledge and experience, 
and in such a simple, 
straighforward way 
that all may under- 
stand. If you follow 
the directions for any 


either well or sick people. 
Cloth bound, 35 cents net; 


by mail, 38 cents 


recipe, be sure your 
work will be all right. 
No fear of results. A 
good friend to depend 


These books of any bookseller, or send to us on. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Two ror One ax (ne Free! 


The New Book 


*‘Country Homes 
and Gardens of 
Moderate Cost’’ 


FREE! 


A beautiful cloth-bound book, 9 x 12inches, heavy plate 
paper, containing 200 PLANS and ILLUSTRATIONS 
of houses costing from $800 to $6,000, designed by the 
foremost architects, and fully described. 

_ Also practical chapters on the whole subject of home 
building, Choosing a site, styles, design, material, finish, 
fire-proofing, furnishing, wall decoration, planting and 
gardens, all by authoritative writers. 

Whether you are planning to buy, build or improve a 
home place, you will need and enjoy this artistic and 
practical work, which is made exclusively for subscribers 


te House & Garpgn, FREE OF COST. 


THE BOOK 





| 


The Magazine 


| Gouse & Garden 


72 Pages Monthly 
Beautifully Printed 


25c. a Copy 


$3.00 a Year THE MAGAZINB 


The handsomest magazine in America. Brimful of 
modern and practical ideas, and beautiful reproductions, of 
special value and interest to the home-lover, covering the 
whole field of artistic building, gardening, decorating, etc., 
showing how to make one dollar do the work of two, 
and earning the subscription price many times over. 
Timely articles by leading architects, decorators, 
and landscape gardeners, and other authorities 
from month to month, giving the newest 
and sanest ideas on how to make the 
most of your house and garden. 


Send no money! Sign and mail the coupon in lower corner 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


examination, 


We send this book at no cost to you, together with 
current copy of ‘‘House and Garden,” for 
If you like “ House and Garden,”’ simply send us $3 for a full year’s 


subscription, and we will present you ‘‘Country Homes of Moderate Cost” 


absolutely free. 
at our expense. 


Country Homes and Gardens of Moderate Cost 
House and Garden, 25c. a copy, $3 a year V FOR 


{BOTH 


If you do not want them, return the book only within 5 days 


$3 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TWO GREAT FUN BOOKS 


Ready March 15, 1908 Ready April 15, 1908 


HUMOROUS Saaq5 SMILING 
HITS m ‘ROUND 


AND 


HOW TO HOLD AN AUDIENCE | THE WORLD 


By Greaville Eleiser By Marshall P. Wilder 


Author of “How to Speak in Public,” 
Late Instructor of Public Speaking, ‘Author of “The Sunny Side of the 
Yale Divinity School, etc. Street "’ 


loving public has long been waiting tour of the world. It is a faithful 

for. It contains all the mirth-provoking account of what Mr. Wilder saw and 
skits, stories, sketches and stunts of the | heard; of the opportunities he had of meeting 
leading authors and entertainers. They have | great people and appearing before them, with 
been selected by a man who has had a long and | humorous comments interjected. There is a 
successful experience as a platform entertainer, | laugh on every page, and there is every reason 
and who is now a foremost teacher of elocution | to believe that this book will be just as popular 
and public speaking. The book also contains | as the author’s former volume, ‘‘The Sunny 
serious and dramatic hits, and a section is | Side of the Street.’’ ‘‘ Among story-tellers 
devoted to hints and suggestions on how to | Mr. Wilderis easily chief.”’—Brooklyn Citizen. 
grip and hold the attention of an audience. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.00 net 


T's. is the book that the American fun- HIS book has been inspired by a recent 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


A New Book of Rousing Sermons. 


SERMONS WHICH HAVE WON SOULS 


By Louis Albert Banks, D. D. 


Author of many well-known volumes of sermons, religious talks, ete. 


Dr. Banks is one of the most successful of modern preachers. His sermons go right to the 
point, and strike conviction into the very souls of his hearers. In this volume he has embodied 
twenty-seven of his latest and most striking sermons, and their perusal will afford immense 
profit to clergyman and layman alike. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.40 net 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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[_ BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS} 
S‘wcarate™” FEBRUARY PUBLICATIONS “*c’coueae® 


STUART’S CAVALRY IN THE 
GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN 


By COLONEL JOHN S. MOSBY 


This important contribution to the history of the Civil War settles several questions of great 
interest which have remained in abeyance. It presents the whole story of the Gettysburg campaign 
in a new light. It is a book which must have its place in every library which pretends to cover 
the Civil War with anything like adequacy. 

With map and two portraits. 8vo. $2.00 net (postage, 15 cents ) 


THE RIDDLE OF PERSONALITY 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


The story of the scientific development and utilization of man’s “‘latent powers’ is the theme 
of this absorbing and distinctly modern book. It tells of the wonderful work that is being done by 
certain scientists in Europe and America to stamp the abnormal out of human life, to cure mental 
and nervous disease, even to assist normal, everyday man to withstand better the terrific strain of 
present-day conditions. The time is exactly ripe for the publication of this book. 
8vo. $1.50 net (postage, 13 cents) 


FICTION 


WILLIAM JORDAN, Jr. 


By J. C. SNAITH, Author of ‘‘ Broke of Covenden”’ 


‘*We have read no more remarkable book,’ says the London Morning Leader of Mr. Snaith's 


successor to ‘‘ Broke of Covenden.’’ The author believes that it is the greatest novel of his life. 
12mo. $1.50 


THE SIXTH SPEED 
By E. J. RATH 


There is more doing in this novel than in any published for several years, and the doings are of 
the most surprising character. The story deals with the astonishing career of a motor boat of 
astonishing speed (such a boat as may be expected in reality about the year 1925) and the way its 
career affected the affairs of the hero and heroine, the dwellers alongshore and aboard yachts, 


and the American and Japanese nations. 
With Color Frontispiece by Weber-Ditzler. 12mo. $1.50 


FURZE THE CRUEL 


By JOHN TREVENA 


One of the most distinguished novels published in recent years, one greeted by English critics 
as probably the loftiest accomplishment, so far, of later writers of the school of Thomas Hardy. 


12mo. $1.50 


MOTHERS IN ISRAEL 
By J. S. FLETCHER 


A delightful picture, full of quiet humor, of an English rural community that comes for a 
time under charge of acity-bred pastor. The novel introduces to American readers an English 


author of accomplishment and power. 
12mo. $1.25 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY NEW YORK 
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THE CLARENDON PRESS 


Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. Edited with his Asthetical Essays, by J. 
Shawcross. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $2.75. 


A Calendar of the Court Minutes, etc., of the East India 


Company, 1635-1639. By Ethel Bruce Sainsbury, with an Introduction and 
Notes by William Foster. Published under the Patronage of His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India in Council. Medium 8vo, $4.15. 


The Life and Letters of Sir Henry Wotton. By Logan Pearsall smith. 
2 vols., with 2 photogravures and other illustrations, $7.75. 


Ancient Britain, and the Invasions of Julius Caesar. y T. Rice 
Holmes, Hon. Litt. D. 8vo, with 44 illustrations and 4 maps, $6.75. 


The Rise of the Greek Epic. Being a course of lectures delivered at Harvard 
University by Gilbert Murray, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Oxford University Press $72.21 91-93 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Barron’s - THE LOST GODDESS 


The swiftly moving romance of a group of modern New Yorkers who search for a lost 


goddess at the headwaters of the Amazon. $1.50. 


Ellis’s ARKINSAW COUSINS *tie’.0s 


Will appeal particularly to those who like a picture of American village life, with its 


characters, humor, and customs enmeshed in a good love-story. $1.50. 


De Morgan’s - SOMEHOW 6O00D 


By the author of ‘‘ Joseph Vance'’ andj‘ Alice-for-Short."’ $1.75. 


‘A book as sound, as sweet, as wholesome, as wise, as any in the range of fiction. 


The Nation. 


‘**Tf you love your Thackeray, you may chance it safely enough—and have your reward. 


you know Joseph and Alice, you do not need to be told anything more.''—N. Y. Times Review. 


Stevenson’s THAT AFFAIR AT ELIZABETH 


By the author of ‘‘ The Marathon Mystery,"’ etc. $1.50. 


New Novels That Are Talked About 
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** Starts with a capital situation . . the reader is utterly unable to guess at the secret.'’ 


—N. Y. Tribune. 
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E promised to lead off this 

month with an article on 
George Meredith by The- 
odore Watts-Dunton. But Mr. 
\Vatts-Dunton failed to produce 
his copy in time, sending instead 
a pretty apology that contains a 
promise for future work. Mean- 
while, our London agent had se- 
cured an admirable sketch on 
Meredith from William — T. 
Stead, editor of the English 
“Review of Reviews,” and gen- 
erally considered the greatest 
living editor in the English- 
speaking world. 

Mr. Stead was on the staff of 
the “Pall Mall Gazette” when 
Meredith was one of the most 
constant contributors: he came 
closely in touch with the sage of 
Box Hill, and therefore writes 
from a first-hand knowledge 
that is supplemented by an un- 
usually sympathetic understand- 
ing. We are happy to be able 
to give this article to our read- 
ers. 

Also, we are printing an inter 
esting symposium of comment, 
the opinions having been con- 
tributed by J. M. Barrie, An- 
drew Lang, Haldane MacFall, 
Henry Nevinson and G. M. Tre- 
velyan. 

Nowadays, criticisms and 
comments come thick and fast. 
Tue Book News Monruty is 
awakening a_ livelier interest 
with each issue. Many of the 
things said are almost too nice 
to print in cold type; other 
things seem to compel explana- 
tions. 

To wit: this criticism was re- 
cently made by a subscriber: “I 
can't find many reviews in THE 
Book NEws MonrTuty of late. 
Are they going to drop book re- 
viewing?” Why, of course not! 
A “book news’ magazine with- 
out any “book news’? Worse 





“* After the Crucifixion ’’ 
Color insert for April 





John Bunyan 


Subject of the April 
author’s number 





From The Pilgrim’s 
Progress 






than Hamlet without the Prince. 
But, dear subscriber, how can 
any editor manufacture book 
reviews without books? And 
January and February of this 
year saw a most deplorable 
dearth of new publications. 

Every new book gets a notice 
in THE Book News Monruty. 
And it is the only magazine of 
which this can be said. Mind 
you, it isn't an easy task to re- 
view adequately every new vol- 
ume that comes into the market, 
hut we have a pretty large and 
well-equipped staff of reviewers, 
and they all work earnestly and 
enthusiastically. And instead of 
diminishing our interest in the 
review section, we are making 
preparations to have it larger 
and even more reliable and com- 
prehensive than it is now. 

At the same time, there’s an- 
other word to be spoken on this 
subject. It isn’t everybody who 
wants just book reviews. Other 
calls are being made upon us. 
Therefore, we are devoting our- 
selves diligently to the improve- 
ment of the more general parts 
of the magazine—to the pictures, 
the special author features, the 
“Timely Topics,” the miscella- 
neous essays and sketches. We 
are particularly concerned with 
the color inserts. For, as some- 
body said the other day, “To 
take away the color picture from 
THE Book News Monrutry 
would be like taking the light 
away from a window.” 

After all, progress, as it has 
been said, “means making a 
good thing better.” THE Boox 
News MONTHLY is a good thing. 
we know, but here’s to Progress! 

We felt rather good over the 
following letter: 


Dear Book News: 


Last year, as I could not go to 
New York just then, and as half a 
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dollar was rather difficult to send in 
a letter, I enclosed a dollar, asking 
that it might be used for two years 
subscriptions. I had it all last year, 
and now am considering, as I saw 
the raise in price, whether I ought 
to send the other half-dollar. Janu- 
ary came. If it goes on I shall know 
it is all right, but I can’t do without 
it, so in that case let me know and 
oblige an old subscriber. 


AMANDA M. DovucLas. 


About the April number : John 
Bunyan will be the subject. We 
shall have a handsome new 
cover and an Easter picture for 
the color insert. Dr. W. J. Daw- 
son, the evangelist-author, will 
contribute one article on Bun- 
yan; Horatio Krans will have 
another ; and there will be arti- 
cles on the Bunyan country, with 
photographs that will make a 
most valuable collection. 

The Bunyan articles will take 
up so much space that we shall 
print fewer general articles than 
usual—one of them the third in 
the series of “Contemporary 
Drama and Dramatists,” in this 
case “Bronson Howard,’ by 
Montrose J. Moses. 

This will be a big book review 
number, and as much Easter 
verse as possible will be in- 
cluded. 

One more letter, which we 
cannot resist quoting: 


Tue Book News Monvruty: 

After reading the “Editor’s Post- 
script” in the February issue, I wish 
to congratulate you on your deter- 
mination to maintain “THe B. N. 
M.” as a purely literary magazine. 
One looks in vain, in this magazine- 
ridden country, for any periodical 
that could fill the place of “Tne B. 
N. M.” All other magazines cater 
to the general demand for “a little of 
anything and everything” in every 
issue. 

Personally I am a subscriber to a 
full dozen of the standard maga- 
zines, but none is expected and read 
as eagerly as “Tue B. N, M.” Its 
purely literary contents, its high- 
grade paper and printing, and espe- 


From The Pilgrim’s 


Progress 





W. J. Dawson 
Who will write one of the 
articles on Bunyan 


in April 


Bronson Howard 
The subject of the next 
article in “‘ Contem- 
porary Drama and 


Dramatists 
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cially its illustrations, are pleasing 
alike to the mind and the eye. 
Although you have decided to use 
as subjects for the “Authors’ Num- 
bers” only men whose place in lit- 
erature is beyond doubt, I hope you 
will not altogether forego giving us 
those delightful insights into the life 
and work of “the less great,” who 
provide our present-day literature. 
Wishing all success to THE Book 
News Monruriy, I am 
Yours truly, 
B. CENTEMANS, 
Moline, III 


A slight change made in our 
plans for March _ necessitated 
leaving out in this number Per- 
riton Maxwell’s article on Wil- 
liam Ordway Partridge, the 
sculptor of poets, announced in 
February. Also, this is true 
regarding “The Land of Lorna 
Doone,” by Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton. These two articles 
will appear in future numbers, 
the exact dates to be announced 
later. 


Just a question before we 
close: What can we do through 
the magazine to help you as an 
individual? We are always 
glad to have criticisms and coun- 
sel, and while we do not guaran- 
tee to make use of everything in 
this line that comes along, we 
shall certainly use everything 
that is practical or possible. We 
have numerous requests for cer- 
tain special numbers, and some 
of these we have been able to 
take up. We are always glad to 
know if there is some one author 
that a reader wishes to know of, 
and anything we can find con- 
cerning that author we. shall 
most gladly publish for the bene- 
fit of whomever may desire it. 
Do not hesitate to send forward 
any communication that you 
have. Time is precious, but never 
so much so that we cannot spare 
a few moments for every reader 
who has something to say. 


Nore: Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, care of THe Book 


News MonvTu_y. 


LY. Otherwise we cannot hold ourselves responsible for their safety. All 
other communications should be addressed to THe Book News MonvHty. 
should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


Money orders 
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GEORGE MEREDITH NUMBER. 
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Editor, ‘‘ Review of Reviews,’’ 


EORGE MEREDITH is liv- 
ing, as he has long lived, in 
G the plain country house 
@ ©) which clings to the slopes of 
30x Hill, in Surrey, as the 
swallow’s nest clings to the 
eaves of our home. It is not a palace hid- 
den in the hills; rather, it is a simple two- 
storied house in an old-fashioned garden ; 
yet there sits to-day one of our Immor- 
tals, invisible for the most part to the 
swarming multitudes of beanfeasters and 
others who haunt the heights of Box Hill, 
but there still an ever-living one, dis- 
coursing sweet music not less soothing and 
mystical than that which the ancient Gaels 
were sometimes privileged to hear when 
they strayed within the haunts of the 
gods. George Meredith, the great, almost 
the only surviving Nature poet of our 
times, can hardly be thought of apart 
from the countryside which he has made 
his home. George Meredith’s country is 
as clearly defined as Wordsworth’s. The 
cottage on the slope of Box Hill is as 
famous as Wordsworth’s house on Rydal 
Mount—as famous and much more acces- 
sible. 

There, like his own Melampus, physi- 
cian and sage, he dwells among men, serv- 
ing them, loving them, and drawing power 
from the breasts of Nature, the bountiful 
mother, the wisdom which he disperses 
for their healing: 





With love exceeding a simple love of things 
That glide in grasses and rubble of woody 
wreck; 


ore Meredith 


A Glimpse of the Man 
By William T. Stead 








Engiand 


Or change their perch on a beat of quivering 
wings 
From branch to branch, 
and peck; 


only restful to pipe 


Or, bristled, curl at a touch their snouts in a 
ball; 
Or cast their web between bramble and 
thorny hook; 


The good physician Melampus, loving them all, 
Among them walked, as a scholar who reads 


a book. 
For him the woods were a home and gave him 
the key 
Of knowledge, thirst for their treasures in 
herbs and flowers. 
The secrets held by the creatures nearer than 
we 
To earth he sought, and the link of their 


life with ours. 

All this is as true of Mr. Meredith as 
ever it was of Melampus. “People talk 
about me,” he said, “as if I were an old 
man. I do not feel old in the least. On 
the contrary,” he went on, in his humor- 
ous, sardonic fashion, “I do riot believe in 
growing old, and I do not see any reason 
why we should ever die. I take as keen 
an interest in the movement of life as 
ever, I enter into the passions of youth, 
and I watch political affairs and intrigues 
of parties with the same keen interest as 
of old. I have seen the illusion of it all, 
but it does not dull the zest with which 
I enter into it all, and I hold more firmly 
than ever to my faith in the constant ad- 
vancement of the race. 

“My eyes are as good as ever they were, 
only for small print I need to use specta- 
cles. It is only in my legs that I feel 
weaker. I can no longer walk, which is 
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a great privation to me. I used to be a 
keen walker; I preferred walking to rid- 
ing; it sent the blood coursing to the 
brain, and besides, when I walked, | could 
go through the woods and_ footpaths, 
which I could not have done if I had 
ridden—now I can only walk about my 
own garden. It is a question of nerves. 
If I touch anything, however slightly, I 
am afraid that I shall fall—that is my only 
loss, my walking days are over.” 

Although Mr. Meredith can no longer 
press up the slopes of Box Hill, or wan- 
der among the trees that make the valley 
of the Leather so beautiful, his home is 
in the midst of it all. He does not need 
to go beyond his garden to be in the midst 
of the Garden of the Gods. He was a 
young man when he wrote “Love in a 
Valley,” which a competent critic has de- 
clared to be the loveliest love song of its 
century. 

There in the midst of all living, singing, 
Howering things he lives alone, and mar- 
vels that people think him lonely. His 
wife has been dead for many years. His 
daughter is married and lives between Box 
Hill and Leatherhead. His son, who is 
in London, comes to see him every fort- 
night. 

“T do not feel in the least lonely,’ he 
told me. “I have my books and my 





































thoughts, and, besides, I am never lonely 
with Nature and the birds and beasts and 
insects, and the woods and the trees, in 
which I find a constant companionship.” 

Mr. Meredith is practicing his own pre- 
cepts. No one has ever preached more 
passionately a faith in the divine thing 
which underlies all the phenomena of 
Nature, which is Nature herself. His 
days of “hither thither” farming are over, 
but as the mountain can no longer go to 
Mahomet, Mahomet goes to the mountain, 
and it is se that Mr. Meredith lacks 
company. Mr. .lorley, Mr. Greenwood, 
Lady Lugard, and John Burns are fre- 
quent visitors, to say nothing of the many 
arrivals of reverent pilgrims at the shrine 
of the greatest of our living men of let- 
ters. The privilege of visiting Mr. Mere- 
dith in his rural retreat is greatly prized 
by those to whom it is extended, and with 
reason. Mr. Meredith has always been 
one of the most brilliant of conversation- 
alists. He is great in monolog, great 
also in repartee, and in the sympathetic 
converse which enables his visitor to un- 
fold all that is best in him. 

Those who have sat for hours at a time 
listening to his illuminating and pregnant 
talks have carried away an impression of 
the man which is a compound of all that 
he has written. There is the poet; there 
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is the novelist; there is the politician; the 
philosophic observer of men and _ things. 
His conversation is spiced with plenty of 
Attic salt, but his humor, although some- 
times sardonic, is always genial and 
kindly. From his eyrie on the hillside 
Mr. Meredith ever keeps a keen lookout 
upon the world and its affairs, and there 
are few things occurring at home or 
abroad in which he does not take a sym- 
pathetic interest. 

Frederick Greenwood has been, and is 
still, a favored visitor at Box Hill. Mr. 
Morley, of course, may be said to be in 
one sense one of George Meredith's dis- 
ciples, and he still remains an intimate 
friend. For myself, from the time | suc- 
ceeded Mr. Morley at Northumberland 
Street, | found in Mr. Meredith the kind- 
est and most encouraging of sympathetic 
friends. He frequently contributed to the 
columns of the “Pall Mall Gazette,” and 
I count among the golden days of my edi- 
torial experiences the times when we drove 
over to Box Hill and spent some delightful 
hours in listening to the large and lumi 
nous discourse of Mr. Meredith, who com- 
bines the acumen of the philosopher with 
the quick intuition and insight of the poet. 

.‘Many years ago,” said Mr. Meredith, 
“| ventured to express an opinion that 
the ascendency of the United States was 
so certain that we had much better join 
hands and merge ourselves in the Ameri- 
can Republic than sink into the mere po- 
sition of a dependency of a state in which 
we had no representation. | have been 
of that opinion for many years, but when 
I first urged it I was subjected to such an 
outery that I have said nothing about it 
for a long time; but I am still of opinion 
that it would be the best thing for the 
world. We should have, as I used to say, 
the Eastern Star in the Banner of the Re- 
public. But the English are so wedded 
to their old institutions that there is no 
hope of their opening their eves to this 
until it is too late.” 

Discussing the Americans he said that 
he had found very great diversity among 
them. Mr. Choate, for instance, was very 
sympathetic and receptive. Many of the 
Americans whom he had met were men of 
lofty character, but their financiers were 
very much like the financiers of other 
countries, who considered that they had 
paid sufficient sacrifice to honesty if they 





kept within the rules of the game. Still, 
the American nation was destined to a 
great future, if only because it was such 
an amalgamation of nations. 

Mr. Meredith is a great believer in the 
mixing of races. I remember one time we 
had an amusing conversation in which he 
declared that the Saxon was too stodgy, 
and needed very much to be crossed with 
the Celts. Of the Celts, he thought the 
Welsh strain was the best for the purpose. 





George Meredith 
From The Novels of George Meredith, by E. J. Bailey 


In olden days we both used to be a little 
more confident concerning the l.nglish- 
speaking man than we found ourselves 
on the last occasion on which we met. 
Mr. Meredith said: “I hold as strongly 
as ever I did as to the reality of the gen- 
eral onward sweep in that human race; 
but as to whether the English are keeping 
pace in that movement, I have my doubts. 
Some thirty years ago I began to feel this, 
and mentioned it to a great friend of mine, 
one of our modern statesmen. but he 
would not hear of it. The other day, when 
I repeated my fears to him, he sighed 
heavily, and said he feared that it was 
too true, and that our fatal lack of imag- 
ination was at the bottom of it all.”’ 

The chief point on which I found Mr. 
Meredith more constantly helpful and 
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more inspiring than any other man was 
on the question of women. 

“What Nature originally decreed,” he 
said, “men are but beginning to see, 
namely, that women are fitted for most 
of the avenues open to energy, and by 
their entering upon active life they will 
no longer be open to the accusation men 
so frequently bring against them, of being 
narrow and craven.” 

He told me that be believed in women 
more than ever; that they had immense 
possibilities, of which they were becom- 
ing more and more conscious. For ages 
they had been compelled to be the mere 
bearers of children and the keepers of a 
comfortable home for man; but nowadays 
the wider outlook that had opened before 
them had brought home to their conscious- 
ness the fact that these two things did not 
constitute the sum of the service which 
they could render to the race. Women, 
however, he said, had two great defects 
or faults. The first was timidity. They 
had been kept subjected so long that they 
were often greatly lacking in courage. 
The other defect was their liability to be 
carried off their feet by a great wave of 
emotion. 

“Nevertheless,” he said, “I am strongly 
in favor of women’s suffrage. 1 would 
give them all a vote, and give it them at 
once. My political friends shudder when 
I say that, and ask me how I dare face 
the enfranchisement of a class which is 
liable to sudden stampedes under the flush 
of a great emotion. They also point out 
that Mr. Balfour and other Conservatives 
support women’s suffrage because they 
believe that women would always vote 
for the Conservatives. To them I reply 
that even if they were at first to vote Con 
servative, they would not always do so, 
and they would very soon emancipate 
themselves, and take an_ independent 
course. For my own part, I am prepared 
cheerfully to face the bad quarter of an 
hour after their enfranchisement, believ- 
ing that it would soon work itself right. 
Anyhow, I am in favor of giving them 
all a vote. Until you throw open to women 
every avenue of employment in which 
they can use their faculties, you will never 
realize the service which they can render. 

“Women would make excellent preach 
ers and ministers of the Gospel. A woman 
has an excellent pigeon-holing mind, and 


therefore would make a good lawyer. She 
can argue a case with excellent subtlety 
and ingenuity, and is especially adroit in 
taking advantage of the weaknesses of her 
opponent. But of course I do not say that 
women can do everything that men can 
do, but they should be allowed to try to 
find out by experience what they can do 
and what they cannot; they should be en- 
couraged to try, for, as I say, their great 
fault is timidity. They are afraid to ven- 
ture. Most of my men friends, however, 
shrink from giving women their liberty. 
As I once wrote long ago, men have got 
past Seraglio Point, but they have not yet 
doubled Cape Turk, and this Turkish idea 
is very strong in the male breast. ‘There 
is a curious antagonism between the sexes, 
which, although latent and unsuspected, is 
always present. It is due to the long ages 
during which woman has been subjected 
to the dominance of the man. ‘There is 
a certain contempt on the part of the man 
for the creature whom he has subdued and 
made a minister to his own gratification. 
Even among civilized races, where women 
are treated with all outward show of def- 
erence, there is always a subtle, underlying 
contempt, and this begets on the part of 
women a certain sense of resentment, 
which finds expression in many ways.” 

I said that I feared the woman’s cause 
had rather gone back of late years. 

“No, no,” he said, is but the fall 
of a wave which will rise again. ‘There 
has been no ebb in the tide.” 

Then, varying the metaphor, he said: 
“Women are not lighting fires which they 
cannot maintain. ‘They are steadily work- 
ing. It heartens one to see women banded 
together in union. I get many letters from 
women all over the country which tell me 
that a great, steady, silent movement is 
going on all the time. Nevertheless, there 
is still a great deal of brutality inflicted 
by men upon women, even in the advanced 
races. 

Like all serious-minded natures, Mr. 
Meredith is profoundly religious, although 
his method of phrasing his convictions 
would jar somewhat upon the orthodox. 
One of his grievances is that religion has 
to suffer a heavy handicap in being sad 
dled with the burden of multitudes of be 
liefs and myths which are essentially ma 
terial. To him the need of prese nting < a 
more scientific aspect of religion is just as 
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great as the importance of presenting the 
Christian ideal was to the Apostles, who 
went forth to combat against the material- 
ized conception of the anthropomorphic 
paganism. 

The idols of the market-place, the idols 
of the temples, have become to his think- 
ing materialized obstacles in the way of a 
realization of religion. 

“T see,” he said to me, “the revelation 
of God to man in the history of the world, 
and in the individual experiences of each 
of us the progressive triumph of God, 
and the working of the law by which 
wrong works out its own destruction. I 
cannot resist the conviction that there is 
something more inthe world than Nature. 
Nature is blind. Her law works without 
regard to individuals. She cares only for 
the type. To her life and death are the 
same. Ceaselessly she works, pressing 


ever for the improvement of the type. If 
man should fail her, she would create some 
other being; but that she has failed with 
man I am loath to believe, nor do I see 
any evidence of it. 

“It would be good for us,” he added, 
thoughtfully, “if we were to take a lesson 
from Nature in this respect, and cease to 
be so wrapped up in individuals; to allow 
our interests to go out to the race. We 
should all attain more happiness, espe- 
cially if we ceased to care so exclusively 
for the individual I. Happiness is usually 
a negative thing. Happiness is the ab- 
sence of unhappiness.” 

I demurred to this and said I thought 
that there was a positive exhilaration in 
doing things, which was not negative. 

“Yes,” he said, “but you cannot always 
be on the dance. Afterwards comes a 
calm, peace and the absence of fret.” 


A Biographical Footnote 


N February 12 of this year George 

Meredith celebrated his eightieth 

birthday. He was born in Hamp- 
shire, England, and was first made known 
to the world of readers through a poem, 
“Chillianwallah,” which appeared in 
“Chambers’ Journal” in 1849. Two years 
later he published a book of Poems, and 
followed this, in 1855, by a story, The 
Shaving of Shagpat, of which George 
Eliot wrote: 

The Shaving of Shagpat is a work of genius, 
and of poetical genius. It has none of the tame- 
ness which belongs to mere imitations manu- 
factured with servile effort or thrown off with 
sinuous facility. It is no patchwork of bor- 
rowed incidents. Mr. Meredith has not simply 
imitated Arabian fictions, he has been inspired 
by them, he has used Oriental forms, but only 
as an Oriental genius would have used them 
who had been “to the manner born.” 

Farina, a parody of German romance, 
was published by Mr. Meredith in 1857, 
and 1859 saw the issuance of a masterpiece 


in the novel, The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel. Then were published in quick 
succession: Evan Harrington (1861) ; 
Modern Love and Poems of the English 
Roadside (1862) ; Sandra Belloni (1864); 
Rhoda Fleming (1865); Vittoria (1866) ; 
Adventures of Harry Richmond (1871) ; 
Beauchamp’s Career (1875); The Egotst 
(1879); The Tragic Comedians (1881); 
Diana of the Crossways (1885); Poems 
and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth (1883); 
Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life (1887) ; 
A Reading of Earth (1888); One of Our 
Conquerors (1891); Lord Ormont and 
His Aminta (1894) and The Amazing 
Marriage (1895). For the last twelve 
vears Meredith has produced practically 
nothing, and it is doubtful if he will in 
the future add anything to his present list 
of achievements. He has had _ several 
complete editions—the last being a pocket 
edition, published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, in LQO00 r 2 
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George Meredith 


A Composite 


By J. M. Barrie, Andrew Lang, Haldane MacFall, Henry W. 
Nevinson and G. M. Trevelyan 


he would have cried : “Here’s 

a fellow!” Carlyle, I happen 

to know, was acquainted 
with Richard Feverel. His wife read it 
aloud to him, and he was so pleased that 
he said: “This man’s no fule.” This is 
not the whole story. First, Mrs. Carlyle 
read the story herself, and many times 
she flung it aside in irritation before be- 
coming reconciled to Mr. Meredith’s yoke. 
Such is the common experience of read- 
ers, who fall back before the showers of 
epigrams or resent the fantastic phrase- 


R. STEVENSON has _ said 

that if Shakespeare could 

M have read Rhoda Fleming 
) 


ology. 

It is the law of the land that novels 
should be an easy gallop, but Mr. Mere 
dith’s readers have to pant uphill. He 
reaches his thoughts by means of ladders 
which he kicks away, letting his readers 
follow as best they may, a way of play- 
ing the game that leaves him compara- 
tively free from pursuit. The majority 
read novels not to think, but to keep them- 
selves from thinking. They will never 
care for Mr. Meredith, who is an intellec- 
tual exercise, like chess. 

We have had great novelists ere now 
who heightened the lives of millions of 
their contemporaries. Mr. Meredith has, 
to my mind, a title to consideration with 
the best of them, vet he has only a handful 
of readers for every thousand whom even 
Thackeray and George Eliot delight. 

It is Mr. Meredith’s wit that 
wearies many of his readers. He is, | 
think, the greatest wit this country has 
produced. Sheridan is not visible beside 
him: and Pope has only the advantage 
of polish. Of pathos of the quieter kind 
there is not much in Mr. Meredith’s 
works. The wit tends to wrap something 
round his heart; it is not tears, but awe 
he inspires. 

Mr. Stevenson, with the audacity of a 
generous spirit chafing at the comparative 





neglect which has been the lot of his mas 
ter, calls Rhoda Fleming “the strongest 
thing in English letters since Shakespeare 
died.” | shall only say that Mr. Meredith 
is one of the outstanding men of letters 
since the Elizabethan age, and that with 
out dethroning Scott he is among the great 
English writers of fiction. We have a 
novelist of genius with us still. The oth- 
ers had their failings, as he has, and if the 
future will refuse to find room for so 
many works as he offers it, one may 
question whether it will accept theirs. To 
say that he is a wit is not to pronounce the 
last word. He is the greatest of the wits, 
because he is greater than his wit. 


J. M. Barrie 


Mr. Meredith may err in a wilful ob- 
scurity, in a too eager search for points 
and epigrams, in the leaps and bounds of 
too agile a wit, and these things have 
harmed, and will harm, his popularity. 
But, like the crudeness of Mr. Browning, 
they only endear him more to an inner 
circle of admirers. The fairies of litera 
ture gave him all good gifts, but added a 
Celtic wilfulness. We do not read him to 
pass away the hour, as many read Besant, 
always a skilled, occasionally a humorous 
story-teller, or as more read Miss Brad- 
don, or wander by the streamside and kill 
grilse with William Black. 


Andrew Lang 


The art of George Meredith is given 
to the optimistic conception of life. Life 
is a good thing—a thing to be lived hand 
somely and fearlessly, not a thing to be 
denied and evaded and sneaked through. 
It is God’s good gift, to be breathed into 
the body, to be tasted, to be essayed. It 
is a wondrous romance; and says Mere- 
dith: “The young who avoid the region 
of Romance escape the title of Fool at 
the cost of a celestial crown.” 

Tender as a woman, strong as a sol- 
dier, lofty as God’s aristocracy, keen-eyed 
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as a man who calmly steps amongst long 
odds and fights for his life, clear in hope 
and ambition for his race, loving the very 
bunglers whom he whips, the soul of this 
man is a lamp to youth. The deeps of phi- 
losophy are under his laughing comedy. 
From the habits of chivalrous men of war 
to the tattle of ladies’ maids, you may see 
his deep insight into the human drama. 
And in the prose of George Meredith you 
may read of life in the words of a well- 
bred scholar, and hear of it in the accents 
of a clean-souled Englishman. 


Haldane MacFall 


His is the head of an orator—a Greek 
orator, like Pericles. The great mouth 
opens almost foursquare. It is an Attic 
mask. A spirit seems to be speaking, not 
with it, but through it, and on a broad 
scale of sound comes the voice, full, un- 
hesitating, and distinct to the last letter. 
We feel that, as Mendelssohn said of 
Goethe, he could shout like a hundred 
warriors. ‘There is no effort about the 
language; the great sentences are thrown 
out with the careless opulence of Nature. 
Metaphors, wit, epigrams, come of them- 
selves, as water follows water from a 


spring. He thinks in pictures and symbols. 
A comely and mature lady appears to him 
at once as “a calm autumn day—and in 
the morning.” In thinking of the conver- 
sation of society, he sees a flock of sheep 
jumping a ditch in turn; a burst of laugh- 
ter makes a gap; there is a pause; then the 
rest come hurrying over—‘‘some of them 
following short, their hind feet struggling 


to reach the edge.” 
H. W. Nevinson 


The appetite for Mr. Meredith’s poetry 
grows by what it feeds on. The difficulty 
is in the first mouthful. At the first read- 
ing of a poem some lines, probably, will 
capture the imagination; but the rest, per- 
haps, will seem inferior or obscure. A 
second reading extends the range. A third 
may render us greedy for the whole poem. 
Not to be fully comprehended and wholly 
appreciated at first sight is a fault, but it 
is a fault generally found in the noblest 
man and the highest things. This senti- 
ment is indeed a commonplace; but it is 
worth repeating, for in practice it is 
treated as a paradox. 


G. M. Trevelyan 


Internal Harmony 
By George Meredith 


SSURED of worthiness, we do not dread 
“% Competitors ; we rather give them hail 
And greeting in the list where we may fail: 
Must, if we bear an aim beyond the head. 
My betters are my masters: purely fed 


By their sustainment I likewise shall scale 
_ Some rocky steps between the mount and vale; 


Meanwhile the mark I have and I will wed. 
So that I draw the breath of finer air, 


Station is naught, nor footways laurel-strewn, 


Nor rivals tightly belted for the race. 


Good speed to them! My place is here or there; 


My pride is that among them I have place: 


And thus I keep this instrument in tune. 





A Visit to George Meredith 





At His Home near Dorking, England 
By Charles Frederic Goss 


to recuperate from _ the 

fatigue of a long European 

journey, my eyes fell upon 
the odd, and not altogether euphonious, 
name of a small village in Surrey—Dork- 
ing. The bare fact that I had raised 
Dorking chickens when I was a boy made 
me pause with interest, and I soon dis- 
covered that this was the place in which 
that curious, five-toed breed of fowls orig- 
inated. After this, I continued my read- 
ing and found that I had stumbled by this 
happy chance upon the very spot I long 
had sought. For Dorking had a double 
charm, the beauty of its landscape and 
the plenitude of its historic interest, con- 
cerning which I quote: 


HILE skimming the pages of 
my Baedeker to find some 
W quiet, pleasant spot in which 


DEEPDENE. The lovely country seat of the 
Dowager Duchess of Marlborough, where 
Coningsby (as Disraeli says himself) was con- 
ceived and partly executed. CamILtLA Lacrty. The 
house built by Madame D’Arblay (Fanny Bur- 
ney) with the profits of her novel Camilla. 
“Wooten Houses.” The home of John Evelyn, 
the diarist and author of Sylva. 

THE Burrorp Brivcek Horet. Where John 
Keats wrote Endymion; where Lord Nelson 
stayed, before the battle of Trafalgar, and near 
which is the home of George Meredith, the nov- 
elist. 

Irresistibly attracted by this description, 
[ became a guest in that little, rambling, 
roadside tavern, and nothing could have 
been more charming than its remoteness 
from the strife and din of the great cities, 
of which I had seen too much. It stood, 
and had been standing for some three 
hundred years, beneath the trees that over- 
hung a little stream. In the rear was a 





Meredith’s Swiss Chalet 


As it stands on a wooded hill back of his main residence 
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garden full of flowers; bird-haunted ; 
hedge-enclosed. The rooms were cool; 
the cuisine good; the guests refined. No 
wonder that a poet could write Endymion 
there and a warrior prepare himself for 
battle! 

The home of Mr. Meredith was just 
around the turn, and the temptation to go 
and call upon a man who has bulked so 
large in the literary world of the Victorian 





A Nearer View of the Chalet 
Where Meredith does his writing 


era overpowered me, and so | wrote a 
note soliciting an interview, taking it to 
the door myself. 

Try to conjure up before your mental 
eye a country road scarcely more than 
a lane, turning off from a broad highway, 
and leading with many a curve, beneath 
splendid trees, somewhere or other over 
the high and beautiful hills. A walk of a 
couple of minutes, more or less, along this 
road, would lead you to the house you 
seek; but you must keep a sharp lookout, 
or you will pass it unobserved, for a tree- 
like hedge conceals it from all careless 
eyes. From the gate-posts to the corners 
of the house itself, two other hedges 
sweep, enclosing an oval lawn with a bed 


of flowers in the middle. The house itself 
is small—a very modest, simple, country 
home. The study, where the great man 
does his work, stands in the rear, among 
the trees, a tiny cot. The background is 
a wooded hill. 

It was with a sort of reverence that | 
entered this sequestered spot and rang the 
bell. An elderly housekeeper answered 
my summons, took my letter, and left me 
standing on the steps. 

“Well—show him in,” I heard a loud 
voice say, at last—not just as hospitably 
as I could wish; but a good deal more so 
than I had expected, from what | had 
been told of its owner’s solitary life. 

Entering a narrow hall, I passed into 
one of the brightest and most cheerful sit- 
ting-rooms that I had ever seen. ‘The 
morning sun was shining through the win 
dow and falling upon the back of the big, 
gray head of the old man, turning his hair 
to a silver aureole. Laying down his morn- 
ing paper, my host extended his hand, and 
said with a deaf man’s raucous voice: 
“T am always glad to see Americans; 
among them I have found some of my 
best and most abiding friends.” And then, 
without giving me an instant’s chance to 
offer my apologies, he launched into a 
charming disquisition on the beauties of 
the region where he lived. From this as 
a starting point he began swinging about 
a vast circle of observations on affairs and 
men, with the ease and power of a great 
ship coming around on an immense curve. 

Here are fragments of his talk for those 
who care to hear them second-hand. 

“T do not produce any longer; or 
rather, only verse and not for print. I 
am getting too old. The imagination cools, 
you know. And then the veterans ought 
to leave the field to younger men! 

“T take a hopeful view of the progress 
of civilization, in general; but not so much 
of Great Britain, at least in the near fu- 
ture. She has been too greedy for power, 
empire, wealth. She has seized more than 
she can hold and administer. 

“The trouble with society 1s—the lack 
of conversational power. Card-playing 
has stultified, or stupefied, its members. 

“The literary outlook seems to me en- 
couraging. There may not be any first- 
class writers; but the second and third 
classes are full. There is a great eleva- 
tion of the rank and file of those who are 






























































making books. Multitudes of the very 
same people who, a few years ago, could 
not write at all, are writing now with 
skill, if not with art. In your own coun- 
try there are many novelists who deserve 
all praise, among them, Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Edith Wharton, and my dear friend 
Weir Mitchell, a prince of men. 
“President Roosevelt is a splendid fel- 
low, but has made a mistake about spell- 
ing! He is too absolutely democratic. 
Democracy is good in politics, but bad in 
literature. The roots of literature are 
buried so deeply in the past that they can- 
not be rudely pulled up. He tries in vain 
to play the schoolmaster. We need casti- 
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gation, and the man with the birch rod 
will come: but the President is not that 
man, nor his big stick that birch rod! It 
must be a colossal man and a colossal 
stick.” 

It requires a great deal of self-denial to 
leave such a man before you are ejected 
by the valet or the coachman! I went 
unaided, but most reluctantly—recalling, 
as I left the yard, the compliment bestowed 
upon me by a sick parishioner, Whom I 
had bidden good-bye after staying just 
one minute by the clock. Calling me 
back, as I crossed the room, he whis- 
pered feebly—“Thank you for going so 
soon !” 


The Question Whither 


By George Meredith 


We] HEN we have thrown off this old suit, 
So much in need of mending, 
To sink among the naked mute, 
Is that, think you, our ending? 
We follow many, more we lead, 
And you who sadly turf us, 


Believe not that all living seed 
Must flower above the surface. 


Sensation is a gracious gift, 


But were it cramped to station, 
The prayer to have it cast adrift 
Would spout from all sensation. 


Enough if we have winked to sun, 


Have sped the plough a season; 


There is a soul for labor done, 


Endureth fixed as reason. 


Then let our trust be firm in Good, 


Though we be of the fasting ; 
Our questions are a mortal brood, 
Our work is everlasting. 
We children of Beneficence 
Are in its being sharers; 
And whither vainer sounds than whence, 


For word with such wayfarers. 
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Box Hill, Dorking 


| View from Mr. Meredith’s house 


“Love in the Valley”’ 
By George Meredith 


' 
lf go HER of the dews, dark eye-lashed twilight, 
MY Low-lidded twilight, o’er the valley’s brim, 

| 

' 


Rounding on thy breast sings the dew-lighted skylark, 
Clear as though the dewdrops had their voice in him. 
Hidden where the rose-flush drinks the rayless planet, 
Fountain full he pours the spraying fountain-showers. 
Let me hear her laughter, I would have her ever 
Cool as dew in twilight, the lark above the flowers. 


All the girls are out with their baskets for the primrose; 
| Up lanes, woods through, they troop in joyful bands. 
i My sweet leads: she knows not why, but now she loiters, 
Ht Eyes the bent anemones, and hangs her hands. 

| Such a look will tell that the violets are peeping, 

Coming the rose: and unaware a cry 

Springs in her bosom for odours and for colour, 
Covert and the nightingale; she knows not why. 











Meredith and His Latest Critics® 


By Albert S. Henry 


EORGE MEREDITH is one 

of that small group of living 

writers of English whose 
2) work is of sufficient impor- 

tance to call forth volumes 

of criticism. The critics have 
not been invariably kind; but in the last 
decade or two Meredith has come into the 
fulness of a fame which gives him a 
place among the masters of fiction. That 
praise and ‘understanding and acceptance 
should have been tardy in reaching him is 
not to be marveled at; for a writer who 
strikes out on a new line of thought and 
brings a fresh method to his work jars 
rudely upon stock notions and sets the 
nerves of many readers tingling with re- 
sentment. But the time for doubting the 
validity of Meredith’s work is now hap- 
pily past; the period of sympathetic study 
and appreciation has come. Of the esti- 
mates which have previously appeared, 
however, it will not be overshooting the 
mark to say that none exceeds in worth 
the two volumes noted below. 

Mr. Bailey’s book deals almost exclu- 
sively with the novels of Meredith; the 
poems are barely touched on. The scope 
of Mrs. Henderson’s study is wider, and 
embraces the whole of Meredith’s writ- 
ings in prose and verse. Both volumes 
deal with their subject chronologically, but 
Mr. Bailey divides Meredith’s career into 
three periods: the apprentice; the jour- 
neyman, working under “assimilated influ- 
ences” ; and the master-workman—the last 
being subdivided into two periods re- 
spectively entitled “free invention” and 
“concentrated interest.” ‘To the first are 
assigned the Poems of 1851; The Shaving 
of Shagpat and Farina. But Meredith 
found his right field as a novelist with the 
production of The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel in 1859; and to the period of the 
journeyman belong also Evan Harrington, 
Sandra Belloni, Vittoria and Rhoda Flem- 


THe Nene OF Sess ommere: A Srupy. 


By Elmer James Bailey. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 
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By M. Sturge Henderson. Imported by Charles 
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ing. ‘The third period opens with The 
Adventures of Harry Richmond, which 
began to appear in the “Cornhill” in Sep- 
tember, 1870. As Mr. Bailey points out, 
the publication of this novel shows Mere- 
dith ‘free’ in two senses of the word; 
first, he was no longer hampered by the 
study of models, and, secondly, “he 
showed himself possessed of a range of 
vision, a power of analysis, and an orig- 
inality of style, which gave him a unique 


place among English novelists.” ‘The 
years of this period (1870-1880) were 
prolific. Beauchamp’s Career; The 


Egoist; The Tragic Comedians, and three 
short stories, afterward published in book 
form, exhibit the genius of Meredith in 
its ripeness. Had he laid down his pen 
with the publication of The Egoist, his 
fame would have been secure. 

Between 1885 and 1895 there appeared 
four novels by Meredith, each of which 
dealt with the problems arising from an 
unsuitable marriage. Diana of the Cross- 
ways was the earliest of this group, and 
perhaps the one most widely read. It was 
followed, after an interval of five years, 
by One of Our Conquerors, and between 
1893 and 1895 Meredith published Lord 
Ormont and His Aminta and The Amaz- 
ing Marriage. A perusal of these books 
makes it clear that for many years the 
great novelist had carefully studied the 
subject of marriage in modern society. 
The idea of an optional marriage, to be 
renewed or broken at the expiration of a 
fixed period, is suggested, as Mr. Bailey 
points out, in One of Our Conquerors 
but that Meredith made the theory a part 
of his own philosophy is questionable. He 
called for serious thought upon the mat- 
ter, and doubtless expected the reader to 
look with toleration on the breaking of 
conventional rules by his heroines, but we 
are constrained to agree with Mr. Bailey 
in his view that, “as the earlier novels 
were an attack upon a sentimental defer- 
ence to various long unquestioned ideals, 
these later works were a sturdy assault 
upon the seemingly impregnable conven- 
tionality which looks upon the marriage 
bond as indissoluble.” 
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To regard human life philosophically 
has been Meredith’s business during his 
long career. Both in prose and verse the 
reader realizes that he is in the presence 
of a thinker who has gone far from the 
beaten paths and has returned with treas- 
ure found after much toil. Take his 
earliest story, The Shaving of Shagpat, 
for example. Much ingenuity has been 
spent upon the interpretation of the alle- 
gory contained in this book. In a prefa- 
tory note to the edition of 1865 Meredith 
disclaimed any allegorical intention. But 
notwithstanding this protest, Mrs. Hen- 
derson quotes at length from the Reverend 
James Mckechnie. who has lately tried 
his hand in a notable attempt at decipher- 
ing the meaning of the story. According 
to this interpretation, Shibli bBagarag 
means a “reformer”; Shagpat is “any 
established evil, any baneful superstition, 
any tyranny of lies.” The shaving does not 
mean mere destruction, but a cleansing 
process for health and decency. All Shag- 
pats resent such vigorous reformation and 
shower “thwacks” on the well-meaning 
reformer. Few men can long withstand 
the “thwacks,” and succumb under the 
ordeal. But the chosen ones, like Shibli 
Bagarag, remain loyal and succeed, and 
in the end are hailed with the loftiest of 
titles, “Master of an event.’ 

On the other hand, Mr. Bailey does not 
attach so much importance to the alle- 
gorical view. He finds in the story those 
principles which Meredith in later years 
wrought into a system of philosophy. With 
Meredith, as with Shakespeare. observes 
Mr. Bailey, character is the source of des- 
tiny. “A man’s conduct in a crisis is de- 
termined by his previous thoughts and 
acts. Pride and cowardice, avarice and 
fear, as surely bring to nothing as courage 
and faithfulness, honor and humility, lead 
to triumph.” he office of truth is to 
dispel illusions, and one of the greatest 
illusions, according to Meredith, is the 
conventional attitude toward women. To 
quote Mr. Bailey, Meredith looks upon 
this attitude as the most stubborn, ‘“‘as an 
Event, indeed, to an assistance in the mas- 
tery of which he himself has heard no 
uncertain call. Even in this early work 
he did not hesitate to take the stand that 
without the aid of woman man must leave 
much undone, since from her chidings he 
learns many things, and through her en- 
































couragement he becomes strengthened to 
retrieve his errors and to save himself 
from complete overthrow.” Whether we 
read the book from the allegorical view- 
point as Mrs. Henderson would have us 
to do, or with a mind receptive of the 
deeper philosophy of Meredith as Mr. 
Bailey suggests, there resides a delight and 
an interest in this extravaganza which full 
fifty years have not destroyed. 

In his study of humanity, Meredith has 
been chiefly concerned with character. 
One does not go to his novels for the sake 
of plot or dramatic action. Indeed, in 
some of his best-known books there is 
very little of plot. But in the art of char 
acter drawing Meredith has done work 
which is not surpassed this side of Shake- 
speare. The bulk of these two volumes 
of criticism is taken up with discussions 
of the leading persons in the novels con- 
sidered as character studies. There is sub 
stantial agreement between the authors in 
estimating the merits of the men and 
women who crowd Meredith’s pages. Both 
view the people of the novels as counter- 
parts of those we find in the visible world. 
Meri such as Sir Austin Feverel and Sir 
Willoughby Patterne have lived and are 
doubtless living to-day. Egoism and devo- 
tion to “systems” and abstract theories are 
dominant in many persons of real flesh 
and blood. The power of Meredith is 
shown in the fact that he has courageously 
cut through the outer garments of pride. 
egoism and sham, and has laid bare the 
quivering flesh beneath. There is a unity 
in human life of which we become aware 
the more deeply we study it. If Richard 
Feverel has his ordeal, so in another wa) 
Dahlia Fleming and Diana Warwick pass 
through the fiery test. 

Meredith recognizes the tragic and 
comic elements in life as all great writers 
have done. Against the selfishness and 
cynicism of Adrian Harley stands the 
manliness of Austin Wentworth. The 
pathetic fate of Lucy is sternly worked 
out, but there is a ray of sunshine in the 
presence of the warm-hearted and _ thor- 
oughly human Mrs. Berry, who, according 
to Mr. Bailey, suggests something of 

Sairey Gamp, and Dame Quickly and the 
nurse in Romeo and Juliet. The range of 
characters drawn by Meredith is, indeed, 
enormous. And in all that vast gallery 
there is not one that can be called, in any 
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strict sense, a failure. Even such persons 
as the Countess de Saldar, or Roy Rich- 
mond, or the Great Mel, are not carica- 
tures. Meredith has treated the people 
of his novels with humor and grace, and 
has not permitted himself “to despitefully 
use them.” In this, the virtue of self- 
control, he is conspicuous, and his suprem- 
acy as a literary artist is seen in the bal- 
ance and precision of his mental faculties. 

But, aside from his main work as a nov- 
elist, George Meredith has written verse 
which, known and valued as it is by his 
ardent admirers, is not, perhaps, much 
read by the great public to whom his 
stories are familiar. In Mrs. Henderson’s 
book are found four chapters on Mere- 
dith’s poetry, contributed by Mr. Basil de 
Sélincourt. The criticism contained in 
these chapters is eminently fair to Mere- 
dith, and should satisfy the most enthusi- 
astic of his devotees. Mr. Seélincourt 
finds in Meredith’s verse a rich vein of 
poetic imagery, but he thinks that Mere- 
dith cannot be called primarily a_ poet. 
The purpose in the poems is of more vital 
interest than perfection of form. The 
poetic structure, as Meredith has made it, 
rests upon the ground; it is not a misty 
phantom. “According to his conception, 
poetry consists, not in the creation of a 
new world, but in the recognition of the 
true nature of the world that is, seen from 
the most comprehensive, the most exalted 
standpoint. * And to those fa- 
miliar with his writing he sums up the 
whole in a single word—a word which he 
chooses because of its utter familiarity, 
because in common life it stands for the 
tangible, the prosaic, the commonplace, 
but into which he infuses the breath and 
finer spirit of all his knowledge, and takes 
for the only limit of a limitless aspiration 
—the word ‘Earth.’ To understand this 
word as Meredith understands it is to 
possess a kcy to the most secret chambers 
of his mind; to think of Earth and feel 


toward Earth as he does is to be heir to 
the new inheritance conferred by his 
poetry upon human life and thought. 
Not solitarily in fields we find 
Earth’s secret open, though one page is there; 
Her plainest, such as children spell, and share 
With bird and beast; raised letters for the 
blind. 
Net where the troubled passions toss the mind, 
In turbid cities, can the key be bare, 
It hangs for those who hither thither face, 
Close interthreading Nature with our kind. 
They, hearing History speak, of what men were. 
And have become, are wise. The gain is great 
In vision and solidity; it lives. 
Yet at a thought of life apart from her. 
Solidity and vision lose their state. 
For earth, that gives the milk, the spirit gives.” 
It is pointed out by the authors of these 
volumes that Meredith followed models in 
his early career. Mr. Bailey is especially 
emphatic on this matter, and has*compared 
some of Meredith’s work with that of 
Dickens, Thackeray and George Eliot. 
Even Sterne and Richardson are said to 
have been tutors to the growing novelist. 
But Meredith has given back tenfold of 
all he took away. Mr. Bailey, in treating 
of the “Meredith School,” traces the in- 
fluence of the master in many modern 
books. He sees the Meredithean leaven 
working in the writings of Edmund Gosse 
and H. D. Traill, in the prose and verse of 
\W. E. Henley. Writers as different as 
Oscar Wilde, George du Maurier, Sarah 
Grand and Charles Marriott, all owe some- 
thing to Meredith. Other critics have 
gone further and profess to see the influ- 
ence of Meredith in nearly everything of 
any importance that has been written in 
the last thirty years. But just how many 
authors have been touched by.the genius 
of Meredith is unimportant. The great 
and abiding fact remains, as these two 
volumes eloquently testify, that in the nov- 
els of this venerable master we possess one 
of the richest heritages that the nineteenth 
century has bequeathed to the twentieth. 
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Edmund Clarence Stedman 


The Banker-Poet 


By James Melvin Lee 


sweet spirit who has died, 

but I cannot recall his 

name.” The Sage of Con- 
cord could no longer remember proper 
names, and his memory of the names of 
ordinary objects was fast failing, but he 
cherished in his heart the recollection of 
one who had been his dear friend. The 
distinguished men who attended the 
funeral of the late Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man paid their respects, not to one who 
simply had been their companion in 
finance or in letters, but to one who had 
been their friend. To them it was not a 
banker or a poet who had passed away, 
but “a very sweet spirit.” 

But to most of us it was a man of let- 
ters who was laid to rest on Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 21, 1908. Regardless of what suc- 
cess Mr. Stedman may have achieved as 
a banker and broker, it is as a man of 
letters that he will be remembered. In 
his death the literary world suffered a 
great loss. Indeed, it is hard to realize 
the debt that American letters owe to 
him. Not once did he fall from those 
high ideals with which he started upon 
his literary career, nor did he ever lower 
his standard for financial gain. 


MERSON, after attending the 
funeral of Longfellow, re- 
E marked to a friend, “A very 


No sordid aim, no worldly greed beguiling, 
Could ever wile thy constant heart astray: 
No vine-clad, Circean, Cyprian Muses, smiling, 
Allure thy footsteps down the primrose way. 

Certainly no one has done more than 
he to raise American literary criticism to 
the high place it now holds. His daily 
contact with men in other professions, and 
his broad knowledge of public affairs, gave 
him a liberal and sane view of life that no 
mere literary dilettante of the library can 
ever hope to attain. He was, therefore, 
justly entitled, at the time of his death, 
to the honor of being called the “dean of 
American literary critics.” 

3orn at Hartford, Connecticut, Octo- 
ber 8, 1833, he entered Yale University 
at the age of sixteen. This honored insti- 





tution seems destined to turn out its men 
of letters at the end of their sophomore 
year. Following the example of James 
Fenimore Cooper, Mr. Stedman, because 
of some boyish prank, left at the end of 





Mr. Stedman as a Young Man 


From an old daguerreotype 


his second year, and entered newspaper 
work. But Yale is as kind to her way- 
ward sons as to their elder brothers. She 
never forgot that Mr. Stedman had won 
a prize with his poem, “Westminster 
Abbey,” which had been published in “The 
Yale Literary Magazine,” and in 1871 she 
restored him to his class and conferred 
upon him the degree of Master of Arts. 
Later, in 1894, she again said, “Well 
done,” by making him a Doctor of Laws. 
Her distinguished son has always been 
loyal to his Alma Mater, and for her he 
wrote the “Commencement Ode,” which is 
always sung at her festive occasions. In 
passing, it may be said that Mr. Stedman 
is an adopted son of Columbia University, 
having received the degree of Doctor of 
Literature from that institution. 
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Mr. Stedman has defined poetry as fol- 
lows: “Poetry is rhythmical, imaginative 
language, expressing the invention, taste, 
thought, passion, and insight of the human 
soul.” To this definition he has always 
sought to make his own poetry conform. 
This may not be the kind of poetry that 
makes an author popular, but it is the 
kind that makes his work endure always. 
to be appreciated by the few, if not by 
the many. The man who gave America 
that excellent piece of zsthetic criticism, 
“The Nature and Elements of Poetry,” 
was the man who “practiced what he 
preached.” ‘There is a beauty and finish 
about Mr. Stedman’s poetry that is unde- 
niable. “Fresh and buoyant, full of mem- 
ories of great deeds, and joyous experi- 
ence,” says Edmund Gosse. His poetry, 
in a measure, grew up with the man. His 
early war lyrics have the fire and ambition 
of youth; his later poems, the reflections 
of a matured man. The former appeal to 
the heart, the latter to the intellect. But 
this is what one might naturally expect to 
find. 

When Whittier compiled his Songs of 
Three Centuries, he included in this book 
two poems by Mr. Stedman—**The Door- 
step” and “Pan in Wall Street.” It is to 
the latter poem that reference is made in 
the sonnet written by Arthur Stedman one 
week after his father’s death. Whittier’s 
greatest tribute to Mr. Stedman, however, 
was the dedication of his last volume to 
E. C. S. For years each had admired 
the poetry of the other. For Mr. Sted- 
man’s opinion of Whittier one should con- 
sult the former’s American Poets. There 
is no democracy like the democracy of 
letters. 

In everything that has meant the ad- 
vancement of American letters will be 
found the influence of Mr. Stedman. He 
succeeded Jarhes Russell Lowell as presi- 
dent of the American Copyright League, 
and did much to obtain the rights that 
authors of to-day enjoy in the protection 
of their work. He was one of the few 
men who met at the little house at 103 
East Fifteenth street, New York City, 
and there organized the Authors’ Club, 
that American writers might have a place 
in which to promote good fellowship. It 
is from the manual of that club that the 
following summary of the literary work 
done by Mr. Stedman is taken. In a 


measure this list is an encyclopedic review 
of his career as a man of letters. 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 

Author - of—‘Poems, Lyric and _ Idyllic” 
( 1860) ; “The Prince’s Ball” (1860); “The Bat- 
tle of Bull Run” (1861) ; “Alice of Monmouth” 
(1864); “A Reconstruction Letter” (186s) ; 
“The Blameless Prince and Other Poems” 
( 1869) ; “The Poem of Rip Van Winkle and 
His Wonderful Nap” (1870) ; “Poetical Works” 
(1873); “Victorian Poets” (1875; with supple- 
ment, 1887); “Octavius Brooks Frothingham 
and the New Faith” (1876); “Hawthorne and 
Other Poems” (1877); “Lyrics and Idylls” 
(1879); “Edgar Allan Poe” (1880); “Poems” 
(1884); “American Poets” (1885); “The Na- 
ture and Elements of Poetry” (1892); “Poems” 
(1897) ; “Mater Coronata” (1901); “Hymn of 
the West” (1904). 

Editor of—“Cameos from the Poems of W. 
S. Landor,” with T. B. Aldrich (1874) ; “Poems 
of Austin Dobson” (1880); “The Raven” 
(1883); “Elizabeth Stoddard’s Novels” (1888- 
89); “A Library of American Literature,” with 
Ellen Mackay Hutchinson (11vols., 1888-89) ; 
“The Works of Edgar Allan Poe,” with George 
Edward Woodberry (10 vols., 1895); “A Vic- 
torian Anthology” (1805); “An American An- 
thology” (1900); “History of the New York 
Stock Exchange” (1904). 

When Washington Irving died, the 
managing editor of one of the great New 
York dailies sent a young reporter to 
[Tarrytown to report the funeral. The 
reporter had considerable difficulty in get- 
ting facts about the author’s life; for in 
those days the newspapers did not have 
biographical sketches already prepared and 
waiting only for the date of death. At the 
church, however, he found a tall, digni- 
fied man who seemed to know all about 
Irving and who freely imparted the in- 
formation desired. The account was so 
good that the newspaper gave it extra 
space. The name of the man who fur- 
nished the information was Nathaniel 
Parker Willis; that of the young reporter. 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. Little did 
that managing editor dream that in future 
years this same newspaper would devote 
almost as much space to the death of the 
reporter as it did to that of Irving. But 
such was the case. 

No more fitting conclusion can be found 
for this little paper than the words of 
William Winter, spoken at the reception 
to Mr. Stedman in honor of the comple- 
tion of An American Anthology: “The 
songs of the poet are sifted into the minds 
of men, as the sunshine is sifted into the 











Edmund Clarence Stedman 





The Home of Edmund Clarence Stedman 


At Lawrence Park, Bronxville, New York 


trees of the forest. In that way the muse 
of Stedman has become a loved com 
panion to thousands of responsive souls; 
in that way his influence has wrought and 
his solid fame has grown. 1 sometimes 
think that the deadliest foe of creative im- 
pulse in poetry is the faculty of criticism, 
and that our poetic literature will never, 
as a whole, acquire the opulent vitality, 
bloom, and color of old English poetry 
until our authors cease to be self-conscious 
and critical, and vield themselves fully to 


their emotions. But the faculty of critt- 
cism, as Stedman has used it, becomes 
creative. Never have | found, in any of 
his pages, a narrow doctrine or a blight- 
ing word. Genius, he has said, is some- 
thing that c4mes without effort, and yet 
impels its possessor to heroic labor. No 
better word was ever said of it, nor was 
ever a better example given of it than this 
which we now contemplate and acclaim in 
the splendid fruition of his inspired, labo- 
rious, and grandly faithful life.” 


Edmund Clarence Stedman 
By Arthur Stedman 





JICILIAN Muses! say that Pan is dead, 
Who wandered where the lofty towers arise 
That mark the contest for a lesser prize, 


The while he wore the laurels on his head. 
Far from Sicilian Arethuse he fled, 

Yet oft returned and viewed with loving eves 
The spring perennial that all drouth defies, 
rom sacred sources by Apollo fed. 


Say that a nymph and faun, erstwhile so gay, 

Who loved to dance the while he played or sung— 
And gathered reeds his pan-pipes to prepare— 

Now through the oaks make this their plaintive lay; 
Sadly they walk with heads and hands down hung, 
And breathe their sorrow to the silent air. 


New York ‘‘ Daily Tribune,’’ January 26, 1908. 
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Painted by Thomas B. Anshutz 


From the One Hundred and Third Annual Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts 











The First Big Exhibition of the Season 


The One Hundred and Third Annual Exhibition of the Academy of the Fine Arts 
By Talcott Williams 


HE annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of 
T the Fine Arts in the one 
@ 2) hundred and third year accu- 
rately reflects, as this dis- 

play usually does, the pres- 

ent aspect of American art. The greater 
men, names to conjure with, are absent 
in any impressive work. The extreme ad- 
vance, the small group of active-minded, 
swift-fingered and  convention-scorning 
men, Luks, Glackens, Shinn, Sloan and 
the rest, are absent, too. You must seek 
them in the insurgent exhibition of “The 
Eight.” ‘To them, with Lawson, Davies, 
Henri and the rest, the future probably 
belongs—a future far from our past tra- 








ditions of beauty. In the Academy exhi- 
bition these men are all present ‘with some 
significant work; but not their most sig- 
nificant achievement. So the more con- 
spicuous of our art world, Homer, Chase, 
La Farge and Sargent, are represented, 
but not by the work with which they won 
their present place and repute. 

The year’s exhibition in Philadelphia, 
which season by season comes nearer than 
any other to standing for the general 
movement in our painting, mirrors in this 
our present position. The men who broke 
out in the early eighties, and gave our na- 
tional exhibits in the international exposi- 
tions of 1889, 1893, 1900 and 1903 a 
place second to no country whatever ex- 
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cept France, and scarcely second to that, 
have done their work. They will continue 
to prolong the catalog of their paint- 
ings. They will not widen their fame. 
They: stand, that small and triumphant 
group, about a score in number, the men 
who first made transatlantic art some- 
thing with which Europe had to reckon. 





Lady Playing with a Macaw 
Painted by Thomas W. Dewing 


This is achieved. No men will again 
have the same privilege. A certain kind 
of cheap criticism can undoubtedly be 
made on our art, such as appeared in the 
irritated attacks of a New York weekly, 
the /ndependent, on the annual showing of 
the National Academy of Design in New 
York, some forty of whose leading pic- 
tures are at the lhiladelphia exhibition. 
American art was, it was averred, com- 
monplace in its portraits, seeking in the 
subjects those who paid and not faces of 
note, trivial in its genre, and in its land- 
scapes satisfied with skill in painting in 
a special light the ordinary view, instead 
of turning to haunts of Arcady. 

Many feel this, but they are all 


yearning for the painting of our genera- 
tion to emulate the religious art of the 
fifteenth century, the inspiration of the 
sixteenth century, the portraits of the sev- 
enteenth and in landscape a blend between 
the classic spirit of Claude and Turner and 
the romanticism of Corot and 


Rousseau. 
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Unconsciously, this is what people are 
asking who bewail the “emptiness” of 
American art. They are moved by the 
painted products of the ages of faith, of 
splendor, of analysis and of romantic 
revolution. They demand the like in an 
age which has none of these things. The 
small house has limited in size the easel 
picture. The sacred canvas is as painful 
a reconstruction as a Gothic cathedral. 
The portrait plays its part in furnishing. 
It is no longer a perpetual memorial of 
some life led on the grand scale. Our 
greatest portrait painter, Sargent, makes 
it instead the grand inquest of small char- 
acters. Landscape has ceased to be on the 
imposing level of the eighteenth, or to 
present the personal interpretation of the 
nineteenth century, as the artist was 


Knglish at the beginning or French in the 
century 


middle of a which did for the 





Girl with a Parrot 
Painted by Howard G. Cushing 


aspect of nature what previous centuries 
had for the sacred and sensuous emotion. 

A significant symptomatic exhibition 
such as the Academy and the Academy 
alone has gathered has not all the past, but 
it reveals to us in each field the tendency 
of the American artist. He reflected Eng- 
land a century ago. He drew successively 
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Lady with a Rose 


Painted by John S. Sargent 


as the past hundred years unrolled from 
England, Germany and France. He 
learned the French lesson as a French 
lesson a quarter of a century ago so well 
that the American artist furnishes can 
vases, candidates for French official pur- 
chase, as does no other land. Suddenly, 
we realize, in this exhibition, that all this 
is past, and the young American is doing 
his own work in his own way. In those 
early exhibitions of the Society of Amer- 
ican Artists, from 1880 to 1895, you could 
“place” almost every one of our crafts- 
men, save some man of the woods like 
Winslow Homer, in his special relation to 
some French artist or atelier. You can 
no longer. Right or wrong, each field has 
its own expression. New men are filling 
it. The familiar figures which have so 
long held the stage are near their epilog 
If there is omission in this narrow space 





Brother and Sister 


Painted by Cecelia Beaux 


of their names, it 1s not because their work 
is less good, but it has grown relatively 
less important. 

The portrait came to us from England 
with definite conventions, not-yet over 
come, but for the vounger men they ar 
disappearing. It is part youth; but part 
also the new view. In his portrait of to- 
day of A. Augustus Healy, Mr. Sargent 
is commonplace. Queer stories are about 
of the way the jury failed even to know 
it as “a Sargent” and came nigh treating 
it on its merits. This comes of sacrificing 
year in and year out at the altar of sheer 
force. But Mr. Sargent of twenty-five 
vears agone, in his marvelous “Lady with 
a Rose,” so suave, so modeled, so amaz- 
ing in its background, so wonderful in the 
soft flesh of this adorable young woman, 
arm akimbo, hand (mark the perfect 
drawing) holding rose—all so eternal, so 
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December 
Painted by Edward W. Redfield 


apart from the passing day (Why? I 
don’t know. It is. That is all.) is a very 
great artist in a very great work before 
his ability led captive his inspiration and 
his brush mastered his hand. 

Even this portrait has convention. When 
Mr. Frank W. Benson does his three chil- 
dren on an oblong canvas, he runs across 
the top a dazzling line of blue river. He 
touches it with pink. The heads are part 
of a picture. Mr. Howard Cushing and 
Mr. Philip Hale see their figures in a 
golden light. If Miss Violet Oakley paints 
Mr. William V. Lawrence in his library, 
face and book-backs become a decorative 
expanse. The face should be quite apart? 
Perhaps; but there is still the tapestry 
effect to move. For sheer unmistakable 
force at the thing as it is, there is per- 
haps nothing so simple, so direct, so 
sharply drawn as Mr. Joseph de Camp’s 
daughter “Sally.” The color may be dry, 
but the face is fitted as the painter only 
can with the familiar. Mrs. Ames, by Mr. 
Tarbell, well composed as it is, seems a 
bit brown and colorless. His President L. 
Clarke Seelye, of Smith’s, has most suc- 
cessfully expressed a face in which busi- 





ness and administration have made their 
mark. Less successfully handled are the 
rather lumbering accessories which fill the 
canvas without making a picture. Con- 
trast with this older work or Mr. W. M. 
Chase’s excessively serious and ordered 
Cadwallader Washburn, the fluent ease 
with which Mr. Adolph E. Borie has por- 
trayed the head of Mrs. Percy Madeira, 
so that a picture conventionally posed in 
its frame does not impress you as having 
a formula, because the color is fresh and 
the whole unhackneyed. Mr. Julian 
Story’s portraits of Mr. and Mrs. T. De 
Witt Cuyler appeal to one of the most 
acute of New York’s critics as having an 
unusual distinction. I record the judg- 
ment with deep respect. 

To many, however, these admirable 
works, close in likeness and trained in 
execution, seem precisely suited to furnish 
the mantel-piece and the space opposite 
in a well-appointed dining room. ‘They 
are not, as are Miss Beaux’s portraits, 
documentary. The portrait of Mr. John F. 
Lewis has its familiar conventions, but 
how shadowy is the suggestion of a col- 
lision chart with its port and starboard 
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Portrait of Cadwallader Washburn 
Painted by William M. Chase 


lights, how simple and summary the keen 
face of the trained forensic combatant. In 
the one large canvas which attracts gen- 
eral attention in this exhibition, Miss 
Beaux’s life-size portraits of a brother 
and sister, Mr. and Miss Bird, of Walpole, 
Massachusetts, you have the precise gene- 
ration of to-day, which rides and rejoices 
in its removal from the toil and moil which 
conferred fortune in a previous generation 
and will never ride anywhere in particu- 
lar in this. There are possibilities in their 
eyes which survive even idleness, as eyes 
will. The great hall is here, the values 
of floor, wall and window perfectly pre- 
served, a portrait which as temperaments 
vary will seem mere facility or a cross- 
section of current life. 


But the object, the motive of these por- 
traits by those older, is wholly apart from 
the effort and intent apparent in Miss 
Genth’s profile of Miss Parker, a study of 
temperament, pale, waiting and concen- 
tered. The new portrait has the direct 
desire to make the subject speak rather 
than the artist, which is apparent in Mr. 
William M. Paxton’s Cleveland, with its 
cluttered realism. Even Mr. Ullman, who 
is more pure painter than most, gives his 
“Child at Play” this uttering quality. It 
is present in Mr. Rittenberg’s “Baby,” is 
apparent even in the hard and crude and 
rather forced “Madame Hanako,” by Mr. 
Ben Ali Hagan and Mr. Homer Boss’ 
“Actress.” When Mr. W. W. Gilchrist, 
the son of one composer, paints another, 
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Herr Pohlig, he is intent on a certain pro- 
fessional expression. What has _ really 
happened in the swing of the pendulum 
is that the new methods which developed 
thirty years ago turned the artist to exe- 
cution—in which, for instance, a man like 
Whistler was supreme—but the younger 
man, who has inherited knowledge of this 
method instead of achieving it, turns in- 
stead to expression. Yet solid are the re- 
sults of that earlier way, when Eakins 
paints Whitman, Samuel Murray models 
the seated Eakins, Alexander profiles the 
artist Whitredge or Kenyon Cox limns, 
with little color, the pale and overwrought 
Saint Gaudens. 

Landscape, like portrait, has reached a 
new and definite aspect. The places of 
honor are held, of course, by two Scho- 
fields, in the main room, refined examples 
of the long process of elimination in land- 
scape until all that is left is a pellicle of 
atmosphere, shadow and color, conveying 
sentiment. The “important” landscapes 
are by Mr. Redfield, and his gaunt tree, 
his accurate yet beautiful “December” and 


all his familiar round of sweeping air and 
moving flood continue his tradition, for 
his work is already that. but the real 
thing, which has the future, is the vivid 
color of Mr. Rockwell Kent, who sees 
weather as well as air; Mr. Paul Dough- 
erty’s strong, almost brutal rocks and blue 
seas, Mr. Woodbury’s heaving surge, the 
solid interpretation of the ultimate fact 
in Mr. Charles Rosen, who has ceased to 
echo and begun to speak. See “An Old 
Quarry.” Even Albert Groll catches this 
turn for the reality below the aerial en- 
velope in “The Cloud: Arizona.” These 
men all realize that there is something to 
see and paint, looking through and beyond 
mere atmosphere. 

If these are the men of to-morrow, 
those who arrive, there is an encircling 
ring of those who represent to-day and 
perhaps—who  knows?—yesterday, — in 
Messrs.. Lawson, Metcalf, Hassam and 
Weir, with whom one groups Mr. Charles 
Morris Young. He still paints with inter- 
est and not with industry, as most men do 
when they have rounded middle age. 





The Capitol at Harrisburg 
Painted by Colin Campbell! Cooper 
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“Aspens,” all aquiver in sun and shade, 
as Mr. Childe Hassam gives them, carries 
illusion far. Mr. Metcalf’s ‘Trembling 
Leaves” still farther. Sheer skill both. 
“Morningside Heights,” by Mr. Ernest 
Lawson, gaunt and bare as it is, has eleva- 
tion. “May Night,” by Mr. Willard L. 
Metcalf, is another of those brilliant 
transcriptions of a moonlight mood which 
stir the memory and touch the final string 
of vibrant recollection. “Fishing Boats,” 
by Mr. Van der Weyden, sounds an 
earlier note, but has a true bit of water. 
Mr. Colin Campbell Cooper has been more 
successful in seething city scenes than in 
the rather white grandiose bulk of the 
“Harrisburg Capitol.” 

The nude, which had almost disappeared 
from our exhibitions, has begun again to 
assert itself. Mr. Sergeant Kendall, in 
*Narcissa,” is wise to take his nude very 
young. This beautifully painted child, 
looking into a mirror, is cold, but accuracy 
itself. “Lorrette,’ by Mr. Henry T. Hub- 
bell, is a more shadowy child, bearing a 
superficial suggestion of Miss Cassatt. 
Mr. W. M. Paxton’s showy figure, rather 
squirming, is as hard as Bouguereau. Mr. 
Louis Loeb, in his vanishing, floating 
“Summit” on the mountain-top., pursued 
by ambition, and Miss Genth in the 
rounded figure, standing, relieved against 
a trellis, are in contrast, action and quiet. 
one cold and the other warm with life, and 
something more. the difference between 
the figure used to express, and the simple. 
direct, somewhat academic expression of 
the nude. Mr. Childe Hassam’s * Aphro- 
dite” lacks either passion or beauty, but 
it is none the less a most carefully drawn 
figure, not in itself attractive. 

Mr. T. W. Dewing has created a special 
school of his own, tonal, flexible in com- 
position and related in color. The work 
fits precisely into the half lights of our 
parlors with good dark old furniture 
about, a bit of bric-a-brac and a deftly 
handled figure and gay color like the 
rather posed “Lady Playing with a 
Macaw” to fill a wall space with its dis- 
tinguished note. In a gallery, these things 
look a little thin and overcome by the con- 
flict, but no one can question their grace, 
distinction or selling power. A younger 
man, like Mr. Howard Cushing, grows 
more direct with his “Girl with Parrot’— 
nicely painted throat and reflected back 


in mirror—but he is much less parlor fill- 
ing. In this room, sacred to subdued 
color, there hangs the poetic and sugges- 
tive “First Snow,” by Charles Morris 
Young. 

The note of group action or figure in 
the exhibition is in the main more vigor- 
ous. Miss Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones, in 





La Visite 
Painted by Richard E. Miller 


her easy, color-full, swift-moving “Koller 
Skates” and “Nurse-maids,.” has put all 
student days behind her and, at a stage 
when most still display traces of the class- 
room, shows that she has wholly mastered 
a most difficult field of expression. She 
shares with Mr. Everett Shinn’s “Before 
the Footlights” the desire of the new peo- 
ple to have every figure on the canvas vis- 
ibly doing something. Illustration has 
had its effect on all artists of recent years. 
It has none of the simplicity with which 
Mr. Thomas P. Anshutz seats his figure 
and lavishes the accurate power of the 
lifelong draughtsman and teacher on its 
outlines, missing nothing. The large groups 
do not carrv conviction. This is true of 
Mr. Richar. E. Miller’s “La Visite,” a 
true salon piece, a little girl visiting grand- 
mother; W. T. Smedley’s clustered read- 
ing figures about a tree; even sacred 
groups like Mr. Robert MacCameron’s 
“Last Supper,” or Mr. Tanner’s “Nico- 
demus,”” or Mr. Hugo Ballin’s elaborate 
and deeply colored (old Italian picture 
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fashion) “The Bath.” This baby with 
richly dressed attendants is a palpable 
formula. 

The sculpture has as its notable figure 
Mr. Grafly’s statuette, ““Maidenhood.” It 
is an odd title for a brilliantly modeled 
realism which suggests desire rather than 
reserve. A group of young women have 
the original honors of the statuary. Mrs. 
Edith Woodman Burroughs with a 
“Circe,” full of luring, enticing grace and 
a most remarkable achievement, “A Sum- 
mer Sea”; Miss Abastenia St. Leger 
Eberle’s uncompromising “Old Woman 
Picking up Coal,” in sculpture what 
John Sloan is in etching; Miss Louisa 


Eyre’s most charming child’s portrait; 
Miss Meta Vaux Warrick’s dramatic 
“Peeping Tom.” Mr. Murray has a group 
of portraits and statuettes all marked by 
his capacity for combining patient accu- 
racy and likeness with characterful qual- 
ity. Mr. Giuseppe Donato catches closely 
the actor face of Robert B. Mantell. 

There is a menagerie of animals. 
Albert Laessle, turtles; Ella Harvey, 
bears; Edward Kemeys, panthers and 
jaguars. It is really wonderful how dull 
a lively animal can be made by mere 
modeling. But the sculpture is not an ade- 
quate example of current work, as is the 
painting. 


A Song of Spring 
By Elizabeth West Parker 


- me a song of spring; 
rez Of joys that the spring things bring; 


For my heart is aweary 
Of these sad, dreary 
And worn old winter days. 


Sing me a song of spring; 
Tell me of birds on wing, 
Of nests in a hollow, 
Of robin and swallow, 
And the oriole’s yellow blaze. 


Sing me a song of spring; 
Remind me that each brown thing 
Will fling on the soft air 
A thousand of flowers fair, 
While fern fronds their brown curls raise. 


Sing me a song of spring; 

Repeat that the bare earth will bring 
From dead leaf drifts hiding 

All, all my heart’s biding,— 


Aftc: winter—the summer days. 
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The Essentials of an American Play 





By Montrose J. Moses 


The second article in the series, ‘‘Contemporary Drama and Dramatists,’ 


February number. 


E hear much about the Amer- 
ican dramatist; we are al- 

W ways denying him, and at 

the next turn we are discov- 

ering him. Some critics 

proclaimed with much assur- 
ance that William Vaughn Moody had 
reached the goal in “The Great Divide” ; 
some others, lost in the admiration of lit- 
erary values, declared that Percy Mac- 
kaye’s “Sappho and Phaon” was the 
long-waited-for product. But all these 
declarations are rather futile. Either a 
dramatist has or he has not written a play 
with some telling substance in it. That 
is the primary test—the test that has to 
be applied to all theaters—whether Amer- 
ican, English, French or German. 

Henry Arthur Jones is spoken of as an 
English dramatist ; first, because that lan- 
guage is his vehicle of expression. Bron- 
son Howard, Clyde Fitch and David Be- 
lasco likewise use this medium—and, in 
such a sense, American drama is but a 
subdivision of the English drama. How- 
ever, Mr. Jones is a British dramatist be- 
cause of something fundamentally deeper ; 
spiritually, mentally, socially, he has been 
subject to national characteristics, he has 
been trained in an English environment, 
he has been educated in English institu- 
tions. It would have been as impossible 
for him to have conceived “The Lion and 
the Mouse” as it would have been for 
Charles Klein to have written it on his 
first arrival in America. 

A dramatist’s point of view must be 
shaped by the body politic in which he 
lives. Ibsen, though he was a voluntary 
exile from his country, never once lost the 
deep feeling of his national bequest; 
his dramas, however widely significant in 
their sexual analyses, are at least Nor- 
wegian in their relative situations. Nor- 
wegian life as it was stands as the impulse 
behind Ibsen’s fight for Norwegian, or, 
more nearly, Scandinavian life as_ it 
should be. 

When “The Lion and the Mouse” failed 





’ 


begun in the 


in London, we were impressed with the 
fact that the causes for its non-success 
were economic as well as structural. The 
system that evolved John Rockefeller in 
America was no English system, and in 
that acknowledgment of a difference we 
find some legitimate reasons for claiming 
the existence of an American drama. The 
interests of a nationality are reflected in 
its literature, and the essentials of an 
American play should reflect the essentials 
of American life—not in the philosophic 
sense, but in the broader and more human 
sense. 

There is more than the mere defining 
of American drama as something written 
by a native or a foreigner, resident in 
America, and produced in America, mean- 
ing the United States. We are moved and 
prompted by events that confront us in our 
social, political, industrial and commercial 
relations. Though these events may not 
be permanent factors, they at least are 
significant for the present, and drama 
should always deal with _ significant 
motives or situations. The stage is 
denied the right of emphasizing the exist- 
ence of littlke moments. Ibsen may seem 
to do this, but his dramas usually start at 
high speed and advance by compressed 
thought and terse dialog. 

To define American drama, it is para- 
mount that we understand the essentials of 
drama in general, that we arrive at some 
clear idea of the points underlying a defi- 
nition. History would justify our differ- 
entiating drama from the mass of litera- 
ture by the very fact that the stage is the 
ultimate means by which the dramatic 
writer intends to reach his public. I am 
inclined to believe that drama is empha- 
sized as a specialized branch of literature 
primarily because the story is to be shown 
in the active concrete, rather than told in 
the passive—and that of necessity the 
word drama carries with it the ideas of 
dramatist, actor, audience and stage. 

Dramatic form does not always consti- 
tute drama, though it may mean literature. 
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Tennyson failed as a playwright because 
his eye saw what could not be visibly de- 
picted, because his genius pondered, where 
progressive action should have carried his 
story to its end. But when we obtain the 
poetry of a Tennyson or of a Browning— 
even in some respects of a Stephen Phil- 
lips—we can afford to lose the playwright, 
though it is no excuse for his failure as 
a playwright. In America we have the 
poetic drama, but it does not control the 
“Judith of Bethulia,” by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, was a_ slow-moving 
tragedy—a mixture of Lady Macbeth and 
studied history; it was devoid of any 
spontaneous evolving of events; the action 
was embroidered in words. Josephine 
Preston Peabody in her “Marlowe,” Percy 
Mackaye in “Sappho and Phaon,” Ridge- 
ley Torrence in “Abelard and Heloise,” 
Olive Dargan in her “Lords and Lovers” 
—all of them have courted form alone, 
and have ignored the dynamics of the 
stage, or the exigencies of the scene. 
plays are better fitted for the 


stage. 


These 
library. 

A reading public and a theater audience 
differ ‘in this: that what the reader loses 
he may regain by turning back, and what 
the audience misses is wholly lost, unless, 
by chance, repetition brings it in further 
on in the development of the story. 

We often hear it said that drama is a 
reflex of life: hence, that American drama 
is a reflex of American life. This is but 
another way of asserting that drama is 
action, since life is action; that drama is 
imitation, since reflex means reflection ; 
and that action is not for itself alone, but 
is directed toward an end, since life is pur- 
poseful. Drama, if it means directed 
action, must of necessity call in the exer- 
cise of the human will, and where will is 
required, there is involved the compensat- 
ing element of opposition. Therefore, our 
definition should state that drama is action 
directed toward an end: that drama is the 
exertion of human will, stimulated by 
some large emotion or mental view; that 
drama is struggle, whether it be against 
environment or the individual—destiny, 
fate, heredity, what you will. These ele- 
ments are as unmistakable in Euripides’ 
“Orestes” as they are in Ibsen’s “Ghosts.” 

There is a moment, however, when 
events, moved by contending emotions, 
push action to its greatest height; the tide 





therefrom begins to ebb, or to adjust itself 
in solution. Were we to express this prog- 
ress by a curve of development, our climax 
would be the crest, with the line of descent 
sharper than that of ascent, yet governed 
in its direction through every point of the 
curve from its beginning. Francisque 
Sarcy uses the admirable term scénes a 
faire, which indicates the organic consist- 
ency with which this curve of drama is 
drawn. For if a playwright has clearly 
conceived the central plan of his play, and 
has definitely fashioned in his mind the 
characteristics of his chief dramatis per- 
sone, there are some scenes which enter 
his calculations, whether he will or not, 
which are essential to the understanding 
of the story and to the development of the 
central figures. Sometimes our American 
dramatist blinds himself to this necessary 
consistency; sometimes he is unable to 
cope in his play with this close, careful, 
logical technique. ‘This is true of most 
attempts to convert novels into dialog 
for the stage: the effort is to externalize 
the important scenes in the book, which, 
mayhap, have been blue-penciled by the 
manager as the situations he desires for 
a commercial success; or those entrances 
and exits are selected that will best suit 
the limitations of a particular actor. 
Now the psychology of the play has 
communal beginnings; the theater has 
been in existence ever since the savage 
used the fundamental element of rhythm 
in his dance to express the emotions of joy 
or grief. From the crowd came the actor: 
from the Greek chorus was evolved the 
actor, recognized by Aristotle, and in- 
creased in number by #schylus and 
Sophocles; from the choir of the mediz- 
val church came the actor. The student 
will always be impressed with the un- 
changeable fact that drama has been called 
forth primarily because of social reasons; 
that, despite its conventions, the basic prin- 
ciple is the same. The savage, dancing 
before his tribe; the Greek chorus, advan- 
cing to the altar of Dionysius; the mediz- 
val clergy. swinging down the aisles and 
enacting a Bible story ; from the theater of 
Shakespeare and Moliére to that of Clyde 
Fitch and Augustus Thomas—all are 
prompted by the same dynamic require- 
ments. Dramatists fail to express a static 
condition of mind, unless indicated by its 
external effect upon active situation. Mr. 
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Thomas shows this necessity in his melo- 
dramatic, even theatric, treatment of the 
subject of hypnotism in “The Witching 


Hour.” 
In view of this fact that the drama has, 


throughout its history, been written for 
the stage, our tentative definition should 
include some phrase like “intended for 
representation.” ‘Theory will never make 
the dramatist—a few principles will not 
construct a play. Shakespeare, the im- 
mortal to most of us excepting Bernard 
Shaw, knew his playhouse; Sophocles 
recognized the helpfulness of scenery— 
every world-renowned dramatist has been 
brought into close relation with the the- 
atrics of his profession, which always in- 
volve his audience, his actor and his stage. 
This is as unfailingly true for the Amer- 
ican dramatist as it was for the ancient 
Greek. 

Fine distinctions can never be rigorously 
formulated and applied to drama; you 
cannot go to the theater with a head full 
of principles and try to base every turn 
of emotion, every technicality, upon an 
axiom or a psychological formula. You 
cannot sharply define where comedy flows 
into tragedy, or where tragedy fades into 
comedy, even though you know by heart 
the distinctions made by Aristotle. In 
general, our mistake is greatest in the use 
of the word comedy: we believe it to mean 
a light form of amusement, wherein emo- 
tions and motives impel us to pleasant 
ends, and wherein the shadows are reduced 
toa minimum. In the same breath we call 
“The School for Scandal’ and “Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense,” “On the Quiet” and 
“Beau Brummel,” each a comedy. A trag- 
edy is unmistakable; its color is distinct; 
its catastrophe is inevitable; it comes to 
us in the shape of an obstacle beyond 
human control. Comedy is perhaps more 
elusively subtle. If the obstacle is an arti- 
ficial one, even though it results in un- 
happiness, we call the play a comedy: such 
is Beau Brummel, who starves in his 
garret; Mrs. Dane, who tries to live down 
her past; Strongheart, who is the victim 
of prejudice. In each of these, the end is 
the consequence of conventionality—of a 
barrier, man-made. 

Thus we may add to our pliable defini- 
tion of drama; we may now say that it is 
the imitation of a particular action which 
should be accounted for from its begin- 
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ning to its end, in a style consistent with 
its emotional color, and which is destined, 
through the medium of the artist, to 
awaken in others a feeling of sympathy or 
repulsion.* Inthe phrase, emotional color, 
we have the motive of the dramatist in 
writing, the motive of the manager in 
selecting—the motive of the audience in 
going to the play. The emotional value 
awakens the desire; it is the awakening 
that determines the moral, the educative 
effect of drama. 

Perhaps this may sound speculative, yet 
it involves the practical elements that are 
at the basis of the theater. So far, we may 
say that all modern drama can be judged 
by these elements. But we are given a 
framework upon which to trace the pattern 
of a national art. Dramatic history will 
indicate that America and England have 
practically come under the same influences, 
as far as workmanship is concerned; it will 
reveal the fact that while in London, Rob- 
ertson and Boucicault and Clement Scott 
were making a livelihood by filching 
French plays and infusing English senti- 
ments into them, New York was being 
subject, at a later period, to the same 
thing. But the American dramatist of to- 
day had for a long while to fight against 
a managerial prejudice, which resulted in 
the American successes being practically 
successes of English dramatists. This dis- 
trust of the American dramatist was to 
be deplored, but at the same time it had 
a good cause behind it. For in this coun- 
try the technical training was not careful 
at the outset. Our younger playwrights 
mistook curiosity for interest, and relied 
on variety rather than consistency, on 
external antics of dramatis persone rather 
than outward action as governed by mental 
states or social demands. America is so 
large, territorially, that we seek for sec- 
tional types and details of life, while in 
England the dramatic author is influenced 
by environment, whether actual or tradi- 
tional. But what the English dramatist 
considers and the American does not is 
the vital importance of the unity of con- 
ception and technique, that will sacrifice 
artifice, however effective, for the sake of 
truth. 

There are very definite reasons why Mr. 


*Vide reference to Brunetiére’s law, in Brand- 
er Matthews’ The Development of the Drama, 
p. 20. 
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Bronson Howard is rightfully the Dean 
of American Drama—a rightful title ac- 
cording to seniority; but more especially 
because of his fight in the seventies and 
eighties for American interests in Amer- 
ican drama for the American people. Not 
that drama of any kind—if it fulfil the re- 
quirements of drama—will fail to grip us 
wherever we are, but, as citizens of a 
body politic, we have our separate inter- 
ests to consider. 

Americans are characterized by their 
directness; they are quick, decisive, and 
almost blunt in conversation; they are 
practically imaginative at the present, and 
that is why their inventions fill the market. 
Their emotions are large and their sym- 
pathies easily accessible. The controlling 
factor in their make-up is a sense of 
humor—not so subtle as the English, but 
more good-natured. Mr. Daniel Frohman 
once said that the Germans talked their 
plays while the Americans acted theirs. 
This is one of the essentials of drama: 
constant movement is typical of American 
life. 

The difference between English and 
American drama is the difference between 
the London “Times” and the New York 
“Herald.” What we find in our morning 
paper we most likely will look for in our 
evening play. The life of the West is the 
melodrama of the East; this facetious 
statement of some writer is not very far 
from the truth. There can be found no 
definite tendency in American drama of 
the present; we have only waked up to 
the fact that here richness of humanity is 
just as plentiful as elsewhere, and we all 
seem to be studying Ibsen for technique. 
We draw from our history, especially the 
Civil War, but have not sufficiently pene- 
trated the social life of these vital periods 
to create any permanent historical drama. 
Fitch’s “Barbara Frietchie” may be termed 
a quasi-war play only; Gillette’s “Secret 
Service’ is superior to Bronson Howard's 
“Shenandoah,” both in verity of atmos- 
phere and in solidity of story; Belasco’s 
“Heart of Maryland” is more striking 
than William De Mille’s “The Warrens of 
Virginia.” Yet all of them fail to grasp 
the essential conditions of the period. 

[ have elsewhere called attention to the 
fact that most of our American play- 
wrights have served apprenticeship as 
newspaper reporters, and that, therefore, 


they have found it necessary as play- 
wrights to guard against a reporter's ten- 
dency to see human characteristics in 
isolation. ‘The humor of George Ade is 
keen and flashing; it is a spontaneous 
laugh upon ourselves; but his characters 
are usually vehicles only for the exploiting 
of this fun; he has created no distinct 
people; it is his humor only that is dis- 
tinctive—a humor which grows out of sit- 
uation rather than out of humanity. 

In all of our literary deluge of the past 
and present, we are able to point to books 
that have etched deep upon the page the 
very fiber of our sectional life. I always 
like to mention in the same class Haw- 
thorne’s Scarlet Letter, Norris’ The 
Octopus, Allen’s The Reign of Law, and 
Ellen Glasgow’s The Deliverance. They 
each one deal with something psycholog- 
ically large; they impress us with the un- 
doubted fact that the situations, as well 
as the spiritual and physical development 
of the characters, are dependent on the 
soil which nurtured them. We have not, 
as yet, produced drama of this character. 
Mr. Moody’s “Great Divide” was a false 
imitation of the method. 

The phenomenal run of “The Man of 
the Hour” indicates that there is in this 
country a deep interest in the drama of 
condition, but in satisfying such interest 
the playwright must see that he does not 
lose grip on the essentials of all drama 
He must view action from its logical out 
come to its logical conclusion; however 
local he is, the underlying force must be 
a motive that knows no local boundary 
Thus, the essentials of an American play 
are subject to most of the conditions which 
apply to developing the essentials of a1 
English drama. One's whole temperament 
is colored in subtle manner ; heredity plays 
a part; tradition, immediate environment. 
mental and spiritual training, social de 
mands—all these leave their impress upon 
individual life; hence, upon the indi- 
vidual dramatist. There is such a thing 
as American citizenship. The essential 
factor, therefore, is to determine whether 
or not the artisan is a true playwright; 
whether he understands drama, or whether 
he has a false idea of its organic character. 
I truly believe that we have reached a 
point where the future of American 
drama on the stage is dependent upon a 
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solid, penetrating dramatic criticism. In 
America, the critical attitude is particu- 
larly shallow, since there is no preparation, 
no training required for the theater 
reporter. 

The essentials of American drama are 
nowhere better seen than in concrete ex- 
amples, and the following series of papers 


will serve to reinforce my arguments. But 
to my mind, it is far more important for 
the playwright to be true to life than to be 
true to locality. If he views life deeply, 
sincerely, fully, his background will 
assume its proper proportion in the pic- 
ture. And he will more surely find himself 
the author of a successful play. 


The Chicory 


By Elizabeth West Parker 


; li all the lovely wayside flowers 
|| Were doomed to die to-day, 
And I might have but one sweet face 


Beside my work and play; 
Just one of all the thousand things 


I love so tenderly, 


I think I’d pass the others by 


To choose the chicory. 


Led all the way through gardens fair, 


Close by the sheltered wall, 
One might be ravished by the rose 
Or lily queenly tall; 


3ut there are dreary highways worn 
3y countless weary feet, 

And grievous burdens to be borne 
Amid the dust and heat. 


Yet lest the toiling traveler, 
Too tired to lift his eyes, 


Forget that God’s arch is o’erhead 


And heaven beyond it lies, 
3its of the sky’s most tender hue 
Smile from the ragged road; 
a Even for the wayside and the field 
The Hand of Love has sowed. 


Growing beside the common way, 
Cheering the common view, 


Shedding the dust of every day, 
Showing an undimmed blue; 
Simple and sweet through frost and heat, 


In brave humility ; 


Take all the other flowers that bloom, 





Leave me the chicory. 














A Bookman’s Pleasures 
By Clinton Scollard 


Le yields rich pleasures in its varied round,— 
B The fair unfolding of the season's store,— 
Hearts by the ties of faithful friendship bound, 
The litany of love and all its lore: 
The bud of beauty opening evermore 
In forms of fresh perfection that allure ; 
The morn’s unfailing miracle; the pure 
And passionless decline of twilight-tide ; 
Yet what gives joy more sweet, serene and sure 


Than some dear volume by the ingle-side! 


There is delight in melody ;—the sound 
The minstrel sea makes as it woos the shore; 
The strains the wind evokes; the music found 
Where feathered throats their ecstasy outpour ;— 
In stilled aroma from the rose’s core; 
In the mime’s grave or comic portraiture ; 
In rest and dreams when rigid frosts immure; 
In deeds self-sacrifice has sanctified ; 
Yet what gives joy more sweet, serene and sure 


Than some dear volume by the ingle-side ! 


Theocritus whom Grecian garlands crowned ; 
The Mantuan who Augustan laurels wore; 

The sire of English song who broke the ground 
Whereon have trodden many a tuneful score ; 
Avon's immortal son whom all adore ; 

The twain who sleep by Roman walls secure ; 
And he who far from Highland loch and moor 

Keeps his last tryst where southern seas sweep wide; 

Aye, what gives joy more sweet, serene and sure 


‘Than some dear volume by the ingle-side! 


Friends, of the many pleasures that we poor 

Mortals may taste, the while that we endure 
This wayfaring, till death our paths divide, 

Know there is none more sweet, serene and sure 


Than some dear volume by the ingle-side ! 
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Literature in its Dotage 
By Dolores Bacon 


Author of “In High Places ”’ 


URING the past year some 
professional critics, and a 
D publisher whose family pride 
@ ©) should have come to_ his 
rescue, have been telling us 
how very bad is the litera- 
ture of to-day. This publisher, who is 
brilliant enough to be permitted a day off 
now and then, foolishly to distinguish 
himself, declared that an author could be 
taught to make literature pretty much as 
a woman can be taught to make bread :— 
and we know that there are women who 
never can be taught to make bread; also, 
that there are genius bread-makers, who, 
untaught, have made bread fit for Paradise 
because inspired by love for a new hus- 
band! 

We may erect Mr. Walter Page's 
school for authors next door to the school 
for mothers; if people of adaptability can 
be found and snared, it is quite likely a 
few can be taught enough about either 
authorship or motherhood to classify them, 
although the divine fire necessary to suc- 
cess in either case may be lacking. 

A somewhat truer note than that struck 
by Mr. Page was voiced by Edward Strat- 
ton Holloway, in a fall number of “Lip- 
pincott’s.”” He said that the literary aver- 
age was never so high before; and while 
he negatively settled the question of 
whether the author of this day shall be 
remembered a generation hence, he chose 
another cause than mediocrity for the rea- 
son: yet this editorial note on the subject 
seemed not to make complete consonance 
after all, for Mr. Holloway laid the fault 
at the door of the public. 





This same subject was appositely dis- 
cussed several years ago, and pretty much 
all there is to say about it was then said; 
but that story is not open to the public. 
It is embalmed in a magnificent book, 
Liber Scriptorum, written and published 
by the Authors’ Club as a sort of chal- 
lenge to the superstition held by publishers 
that an author could by no possible means 
be a business man. Mr. Page, angels have 
fallen ere thy time and Pauline’s! Two 
hundred and fifty copies of the Authors’ 
book were sold for twenty-five thousand 
dollars; but only those who paid _ the 
almost prohibitive price will ever know 
what is inside of that work. Among other 
things written therein, however, was an 
essay on “The Literary Disadvantages of 
Living Too Late.” The title is as long 
as if Cotton Mather had made it, and twice 
as comprehensive. The title and treatment 
belong to George Cary Eggleston, who 
wrote it, but the subject belongs to anyone 
who may choose to think upon it. 

The literary disadvantages of living too 
late are legion, but the idée fire is prob- 
ably responsible for most of the trouble. 
It is an tdée fire that nobody ever did, 
shall or can equal Dickens, Thackeray, 
Lamb, Reade and two or three other dead 
makers of live literature in the English 
language. Alexandre Dumas stands upon 
the pinnacle of his temperamental Latin- 
ity, and yet it is safe to say that no living 
publisher would consent to put forth for 
the first time J/onte Cristo, or even Les 
Trots Mousquetaires. Readers of the pres- 
ent generation adore those books just the 
same; they read them again and again; 
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yet most certainly the professional reader 
for a publishing house who should advise 
the publication of a manuscript of such 
length, though of equal charm, would be 
thought ripe for the cuspidor assignment 
in his office. 

Dumas may be glad that he is dead! 

If the Essays of Elia are ever surpassed 
we shall never know it, because of the idée 
fixe. No publisher would ever publish the 
manuscript. Mr. Henry Holt, the pub- 
lisher, has himself written a single chapter 
in a good, deliberative novel, on the im- 
personal subject of a “Tea ‘Cart,’ which 
should place him with the Immortals: 
which should qualify him to walk down 
Piccadilly with Thackeray and Lamb on 
either side, and Thackeray's Duke follow- 
ing after. [ut if the chapter had not been 
incorporated in a novel, which, however 
deliberative he dared make it, yet is of the 
sort in which the kitten must catch her 
tail in a given number of words, while the 
kitten, the tail and the process are all kept 
in evidence on every page—if he had not 
made a novel to hold that inimitable chap- 
ter, the story of the “Tea Cart’ would 
never have been published. No publisher 
would have thought it possible to make a 
book of such literary brilliancies—yet we 
(and the publishers) grovel at the feet of 


memory, and sigh for the “good old 
times”! 

la nl 

The same man who wrote the chapter 


above referred to published during the past 
season something—not literature—by title, 
The Turnpike Lady. 

The incongruities of the publisher's 
mind, market and statements are painful. 
Mr. Holt would publish The Turnpike 
Lady—which it were a crime for any pub- 
lisher to give his imprint to—but he would 
not publish a book actually proper to lit- 
erature, which he himself wrote! There 
are, of course, certain fair and personal 
reasons why an author-publisher prefers 
another to take the risk of publication for 
him, but this book of Mr. Henry Holt’s 
was published anonymously, hence reti- 
cence eliminated; simply, Mr. Holt con- 
tributed to literature, and, though the 
rashest of publishers—notwithstanding 


all tradition to the contrary—refused to 
risk it because he must have known it was 
eminently fit. 

Back again from to-day to yesterday: 
called 


Dumas wrote a novel The Black 





Tulip. It was not at all a wonderful book. 
It was part detective story, very interest- 
ing and nothing more, yet it would be con- 
sidered an impudence if one were to com- 
pare it to its disadvantage with a novel of 
the past season written by a woman of this 
time, that has a Blue Daffodil for its sub 
ject! Someone should be impudent enough 
to do it, however, though Mr. Page, who 
published the recent and abler book, should 


umself abuse 1e judgment!—and he 
I lf al tl udgment!—and_ | 
probably would. 
By some indulgent mood of the pub- 
: g | 
isher this exceller 00k has found its 
lisl tl llent book h found it 


way to the public, and it has at 
per cent. more raison d’étre than has 
Dumas’ floricultural story. The author of 
this novel has drawn characters and pic- 
tures in many instances as ineffaceable as 
those of Charles Reade—as virilely as 
Reade put “Captain Ragge” before us— 
even if she has not Dickens’ opulence of 
style. If publishers any longer had the 
spontaneity that belonged, for example, to 
a Murray, authors would again have the 
courage to be authors instead of pub- 
lishers’ fags. 

The house that has published 7e Good 
Comrade (which is the Blue Daffodil) has 


least fifty 





refused other work as good during the 
same season; also it has pub lished Mr. 


Dixon’s chef d’w@uvre: The Traitor! Also, 
a member of the firm has rowed up the 
institution of authorship, as is, partly to 
his heart’s content. If there were as little 
harm as method in the publisher's mad- 
nobody would be disturbed. ‘The 
trouble is less with the soul of the author 
than with the literary conscience of the 
publisher. 

The public will read. The publisher 
necessarily controls its reading. If pub- 
lishers should suddenly turn conscientious 
and publish only that which they knew 
to be literature, most of us who now earn 
our living by authorship would starve even 
more promptly—but the evil that we do 
wouldn't live after us. Mr. Holloway de- 
clares that it won't live after us, anyway; 
so possibly there’s no harm done, and pub- 
lishers may still be permitted to contribute 
to the gayety of nations, though not after 
the manner of the good old way. 

With very little connivance on the part 
of publishers, the average of literature, 
both in public and private libraries, would 
be raised ten per cent. in two seasons. Yet 


ness, 








railed 
which 
one, 


it is an author-publisher who has 
most bitterly at the literature with 
he, in his capacity of publisher, for 
has helped flood the market. 

Every book that does not make for lit- 
erature, yet claims by reason of a pub- 
lisher’s imprint to do so, is hurtful to the 
public, book failures are mentally 
enervating; and there are more brilliant 
manuscripts that will never see the day, 
owing to the publisher’s haste and servi- 
tude, than new novels to be published next 
September. 

\s matters stand, the Road to Yes- 
terday will lead us to certain supreme per- 
formances, but never to such universal 
excellence in art and literature as now 
exists. 

The contempt for literary performances 
of the present may be classed with several 
other painful illusions of progress. 


since 


The Seed Catalog 


By Margaret Laing 
HOUGHTE 
clared that, quietly 

they would find Shakespeare and 

the Bible ample substitutes for freedom. 
\iter somewhat the same fashion it seems 
to me that seed catalogs might serve— 
mong other purposes—as gates of escape 
irom the soul-destroying bitterness of 
winter weather. When I have been held 
in durance vile by one beastly blizzard 
after another, undergoing a_ prolonged 
rack of sore throats and frozen veils, of 
treacherous footing, and winds that stiffen 


persons have de- 
settled in prison, 


my very heart whenever I venture forth 
into the unfriendly universe of ice and 
snow ; when no bird sings, save for mem- 
hers of nature classes; and a green grass 
blade is become a poignant memory ; when 
winter, in short, is laying his final and 
most exasperating straws upon the camel's 





the dawn suddenly breaks. Happi- 
again is possible. The seed catalog, 
dear harbinger of sun and young buds, 
‘omes by rural delivery to the rescue. Out- 
the temperature may be 22 I*.—but 
are not those the frogs piping? 

One speaks of it in the singular, but in 
fact it is blessedly plural. Hi ving once 
mailed a modest postal to this or that 
seed house requesting a list of its wares, 
for many springs afterward catalogs are 
considerately supplied to me gratis. “From 
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north and south, from east and west, they 
seek me out, pleasing illustrations of the 
truth that what is ours shall come to us. 
They and I are to assist together at that 
most august, most ancient and joyous of 
all performances—the resurrection of the 
world. 

It is beautiful to see how unassumingly 
they proceed to the occasion. Inex- 
pensively gotten up, even crude of 
aspect, at first blush one would never sus- 
pect the pliant volumes of magic, any 
more than one would a dictionary. Many 
persons, otherwise estimable, give them to 
the baby to play with, or drop them un- 
opened into the waste- -basket. A waste- 
basket may be fitting for some poetry, but 
surely never for that out of which poetry 
unlimited may be spun! To adapt a 
thought of Maeterlinck, seed catalogs are 
colorless crystal vessels, to be filled with 
the hue of our own personalities. We 
may have what we can take from them, 
as from people. It requires nothing but 
the same modest receptiveness and faculty 
of leaving ourselves out, joined to a truly 
Greek appreciation of small things. Like 
a rock to be struck by the Moses rod of 
fancy, an infinity of raw material exists 
in those enchanting lists of flowers, those 
more earthy, but toothsome and practical, 
remarks about vegetables. Think merely 
of the names—how a Latinist would roll 
the sweetly marching svllables under his 
tongue! Is there not a touch of mystery 
about them? How many readers can tel 
me on the instant what a Coccinea Superba 
is? Not that I care to know; the mood 
called up by “superba” is all-sufficient. 
‘“Multiflora,” “grandiflora’—what a rich 
world we live in! The “Killarney Tea 
Rose” brings visions of blue-eyed Irish 
heauties. ‘“Myosotis. Succeeds best in a 
shady, moist situation” is brimming with 
poetic suggestiveness. Even that ordinary 
English phrase, “half-hardy perennials,” 
hoasts the power to thrill. And I defy 
any normal creature on two legs to read 
so much as a paragraph about the latest 
style of watering-pot without feeling his 
spirit, as one might say, sprinkled, and 
very perceptibly refreshed. 

But it is not altogether as spring’s ad- 
vance sheet that the seed catalog is to 
be valued. Mr. Eden Phillpotts measures 
a real gardener by the fascination which 
these pamphlets exert upon him. I am in- 
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clining to the belief that writers should 
be put through the same test. The literary 
aspirant would no longer be asked, as in 
Coleridge’s day, “What are your dreams, 


young man?” but “Can a seed catalog 
change the face of the world for you so 
that lost ideas fly home again and re- 


jected MSS. are as naught?” ‘The very 
bareness of the information volunteered 
sets any worth-while imagination soaring 
all the higher ; and the directness and sim- 
plicity so favored by catalog compilers are 
surely qualities of genuine literature. 

What is Bacon's famous essay but a 
glorified seed catalog—a catalog planted 
in rich Baconian mold and arrived at im- 
mortal bloom? My lord of Verulam had a 
tolerable notion of gardening, but it is 
doubtful if he ever felt the careless glee 
in laying out his mazes that the man does 
whose garden, full of old-fashiorfed favor- 
ites, grows only in his mind. Whether, 
as with the help of a good reading-lamp, 
you tranquilly scan the latest comer, your 
very ewe lamb of catalogs, you will elect 
the pleasure of such planting and pruning 
in the absolute, or whether you will use it 
as a means of inspiration for subjects far 
removed, is an affair of temperament. In 
either case, what shining trails to hunt 
upon! And—it may be fondness on my 
part—but it really seems that a certain 
redolence, like soil clinging to the arbutus 
gathered in an April wood, breathes from 
a catalog’s pages. 

Again, it would be but a 
lover of catalogs who, while considering 
their almost unlimited virtues, did not 
take into account the nervously weak, the 
weary and the disillusioned—that great 
body of persons not wholly fitted to sur- 
vive, which we have always with us. For 
them the sane and wholesome catalog is 
Anteus’ Mother Earth made portable and 
delivered at their firesides. Nerve spe- 
cialists, if they had been less beset by mil- 
lionaire patients, would certainly have dis- 
covered this simple cure long ago, and 
would have made catalog reading forty 
minutes each day compulsory. I robably 
no other treatment would be required. 

Indeed, the further one pursues the sub- 
ject, the wider the seed catalog field of 
usefulness appears to be, and the better 
worth working. Once wholly discovered 
and given the proper kind of show, it is 
hard to say whether even a_ flourishing 


hard-hearted 
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garden, or—in the case of a woman—a 
new gown, could be a more effectual first 
aid to happiness. 


Perversions of Criticism 
By M. R. Silsby 


popularity of a 
number of works of fiction, and a 
few poems, during the past few 

vears, at once suggests the question, will 

it be lasting? The verdict of the critics 
and of the general public, on an author's 
work has not always proved a true one. 

Drawing for illustrations from the past, 


HE phenomenal 


there is no certainty in his hold on the 
future. 
When, in 1892, Lord Tennyson passed 


“from out the bourne of time and place,” 
on every side the severe criticism his early 
poems had met with was recalled, show- 
ing how one generation had reversed the 
judgment of the preceding. 

In view of the noble work he had given 
to the world, such critiques as termed his 


poems “silly sooth,” and called him “the 
pet of cockneyism and of a_ literary 
coterie,” adding, “if he persisted writ- 


ing thus to the end of the dean and chap- 
ter, Alfred ‘Tennyson may have a niche 
in the ‘Westminster Review,’ but never in 
\Vestminster Abbey,” seemed about as 
discerning as the advice “to go back to 
his gallipots” to Keats. 

The time when the “Edinburgh” and 
“Quarterly” Reviews were in the high tide 
of prosperity was not the time of just 
critics, and the merits of a book or poem 
were overlooked in the wish to food one 
political party over an opponent. Cole- 
ridge expressed his opinion of the then 
existing state of criticism thus: “In times 
of old, books were as religious oracles; 
as literature advanced, they next became 
venerable preceptors; they then descended 
to the rank of instructive friends; and as 
their numbers increased, they sank lower 
to that of entertaining companions ; and, at 
present, they seem degraded into culprits 
to hold up their hands at the bar of every 
self-elected judge who write 
from humor or interest, arro- 
gance.”” 

Sainte-Beuve, Matthew Arnold, Lowell! 
and Stedman have shown us what the aim 
of the true critic should be—to call atten- 


chooses to 
enmity or 








Timely 


tion to the best books, and to help readers 
to understand and appreciate their merits. 

Even when criticism was honest, how- 
ever, and the intention was not malicious, 
it is curious to observe the mistaken judg- 
ment of those who undertook the task. 
Dante and Shakespeare have had their 
detractors, so great a writer as Voltaire 
terming them “stupid and barbarous.” 

Horace Walpole, a lover of books, de- 
clared Dante “‘extravagant, absurd, dis- 
gusting; in short, a Methodist parson in 
Bedlam.” 

We are not able to account for Dr. 
Johnson’s lack of appreciation when he 
called Gray “a dull fellow,” and could find 
nothing to commend in his poetry; and 
Wordsworth’s characterization of Burns’ 
“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,” as 
“trash! stuff! miserable inanity! without a 
thought, without an image!” is on a par 
with some of the opinions expressed of 
Wordsworth’s own poetry. 

When The Pickwick Papers first ap- 
peared, the reviewer in the “Quarterly” 
prophesied that Mr. Dickens’ popularity 
would be ephemeral, followed by early. 
oblivion; and said “he has risen like a 
rocket, and he will come down like the 
stick.” 

Let us look on the other side; the criti- 
cisms which overpraised writings now 
wholly neglected and forgotten. 

Who now reads Sir William Davenant’s 
Gondibert, which Hobbes told him would 
last as long as the J/liad? or Southey’s 
Madoc, which it was prophesied would 
outlive Paradise Lost? 

Southey himself, in one of his letters, 
disposed of at a sale a few years ago, 
shows his own appreciation of this poem. 
He compares his A/adoc with Scott’s Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, and writes: “But 
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my acorn shall continue to grow when his 
Turkey bean shall have been withered.” 
Too many similar predictions have failed 
to be realized. 

Of John Langhorne, a poet of the latter 
part of the eighteenth century, whose 
name is even omitted from textbooks on 
English literature, Hannah More wrote 
this fulsome prophecy : 

Long as the rock shall rear its head on high, 
And lift its bold front to the sky, 

Long as these adamantine hills survive, 

So long, harmonious Langhorne, shalt thou live. 

We may deplore the neglect of the writ- 
ings of an author who is worthy of a last- 
ing regard, but times change, and the 
popular taste changes with them. A self- 
taught poet—Robert Bloomfield—in the 
early part of the nineteenth century is an 
example. His poems were remarkable in 
the circumstances which surrounded him 
then, while at the present time, when edu- 
cation is more general, it is no such marvel 
that men of humble origin, with nothing to 
stimulate them, should produce poetry. 
He drew from his own experiences, and 
we find true and exquisite touches of na- 
ture in his pastoral poetry. When reading 
descriptive extracts from “Banks of the 
Wye,” “May-Day with the Muses,” and 
other things, we are not surprised that a 
brother-poet, Henry Kirke White, should 
thus enthusiastically predict his lasting 
greatness: 

Bloomfield, thy happy-omened name 

Insures continuance to thy fame. 

Both sense and truth this verdict give, 

While fields shall bloom, thy name shall live. 

This transitory popularity touches one, 
and the idol of an age must often feel how 
uncertain is his hold on the reading pub- 
lic. Numerous recent instances might be 
recalled to substantiate this view. 








FROM THE UNRESTING SEA 


Suggested by Breckenridge’s Painting, ‘‘ The Nautilus ’’ 





















By Alice Spicer 
al OW slight a distance separates the t wo,— 
lal 3ut a soft arm's length from the rounded shell 
To the divine voung face, held by the spell 
Of iridescent beauty’s shape and hue. 
So might the soul of loving Nature look 
With warm delight upon her earlier forms, 
Wrought in dim ages past, thro’ calms and storms, 
Refore the human soul creation shook. 
\n arm’s length only. Yet between the face 
And the pearl wonder,—hundred million ages 
Of onward, upward creeping toward the grace 
Of soul-illumined form. O wondrous pages, 
Could we but read,—with patient Nature trace,— 


The law that links the souls of cells and sages! 


TO A CLASS IN SHAKESPEARE 
By George Herbert Clarke 


FOSSIP of swains befooled by fairy charm, 
With wordy riots of buffoon and clown, 
And ripples of light laughter floating down,— 
Mischief and Mirth and Music arm in arm; 
Or shadows of the nightfall, soul-alarm 
\nd soul-despair, Fate’s ever fixed frown 
And man’s high-hearted struggle lest he drown 


Under the rising waves of wrong and harm; 


‘These spirit-svmbols have we heard and seen, 
' ‘Treading alike the meadows and the blind 
And labyrinthine windings long and dim; 
Danced have we and stood doubtful, yet have been 
As those that think the better of their kind 
Because they've walked together and with /ii 
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Lesson LI 


Period XII. 


The Victorian Era 


A. C. Swinburne 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book News. 


Up to the present time the 


periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 


Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. 


up Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


Books 
(Revell). 


for supplementary 


A. C. Swinburne, 1837 

WINBURNE is a survival of 

Pre-Raphaelitism and of 

Victorian literary glory. He 

is one of the few remaining 

contemporaries of George 

Meredith. He is universally 

conceded to be the greatest English poet 
still alive. 

Born in London, on April 5, 1837, Swin- 
burne was sent to Eton and from there 
to Oxford, where he studied at Balliol. 
He never took a degree, but started out to 
travel instead, and made an extended tour 
of the continent. He had met Rossetti 
at Oxford; when he returned to London 
he went to live at the famous Rossetti 
house at Chelsea, where Meredith was 
also living. He was destined from the 
beginning to write; and in 1860 his first 
book, The Queen Mother and Rosamond, 
appeared. 

After this it was that Swinburne found 
himself as a poet, and published, in 1865, 
Atalanta in Calydon, a piece of work that 
he has never surpassed. 

However, Atalanta created no sensation. 
That came with the Poems and Ballads 


reading include Poems 


The present lesson takes 


of A. C. Swinburne, Makers of English Poetry 


in 1866. Then moral England awoke to 
an active state of conscience, and a new 
poet was at once hailed, and in the same 
breath denounced. But the Poems secured 
Swinburne’s fame, and set him once for 
all among the masters of English verse. 
The volume was followed by many others 
—A Song of Italy (1867) ; William Blake 
(prose) 1867; Sienna (1868); Songs Be- 
fore Sunrise (1871); Bothwell (1874); 
Songs of Two Nations (1876); Erech- 
theus (1875); Charlotte Bronté (prose) 
1877; Poems and Ballads, second series 
(1878); A Study of Shakespeare (1879) ; 
Mary Stuart (1881); Tristram of Lyon- 
esse (1882): Marino Faliero (188s) ; ; 
Studies in Prose and Poetry ‘iat. 
Swinburne’s life has been very unevent- 
ful. He has never married, but has lived, 
a student and a man of letters, in com- 
plete retirement, disdaining ostentation, in- 
different to fame, content in the solitude 
of a single rare friendship, that of Theo- 


dore Watts-Dunton. ‘These two have 
lived together at the Pines, Putney Hill, 


for many years, and have enjoyed a com- 
panionship that without doubt has stimu- 
lated the poetic impulse of both. For 
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Watts-Dunton himself is a poet of no 
small accomplishment. 

In studying Swinburne’s work, we must 
consider both the poet and the writer of 
prose. For in the field of prose criticism 
Swinburne has few superiors among the 


men of his own time. He has been 
charged with extravagance; he is not 


always perfectly clear and direct in his 
method of saying things, but as William 
Morton Payne has put it: 





A. C. Swinburne 


From a recent photograph 


There are few books about Shakespeare as 
helpful and stimulating as Swinburne’s Study. 
It will do for the student what a whole library 
of scientific criticism will not do; it will save 
him from mechanical methods of judgment and 
all the deadening influences of pedantry; it 
will impart to him something of its own gen- 
erous enthusiasm and genial insight. 


As for Swinburne’s poetry, its funda- 
mental note is lyric. A wonderful melody 
characterizes all his verse, whether it be 
dramatic or epic, whether his theme be 
sociological or ethic, whether it be nature 
he exalts or man. 
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His range of subjects is wide—history, 
literature, legends of Greece and Rome, 
and the Northern folk-tale, life past and 
present, religion, politics, social conditions, 
natural beauty—all these enter into his 
books. 

His vocabulary is almost inexhaustible ; 
his range of form practically limitless. 
His diction is opulence itself; his store 
of poetic figure, extravagant in its abun- 
dance, and used by its author with reck- 
less prodigality. Indeed, the weakness of 
Swinburne lies in this superlativeness ; he 
never seems to know where to stop; his 
vitality overpowers ; his sweep of imagina- 
tion is perilous. As Dr. W. J. Dawson 
puts it: 


Swinburne is not so much a master of words 
as their slave. His adjectival opulence may 
surprise us, but it also wearies us. There is a 
total lack of concentration in his speech. He 
rarely attains to the art of concentrating in 
some one flashing phrase the whole spirit or 
thought of a poem. It is this which makes his 
dramas so essentially undramatic: he obscures 
in a flood of gorgeous rhetoric a situation which 
ought to declare itself in a sentence. His sur- 
passing gift of melody enchants us; but when 
it ends we are like men who have heard a Wag- 
nerian opera, and find it difficult to recall a 
single air. No one is so difficult to quote, be- 
cause his poetry contains so few lines which are 
distinguished by their concentration of phrase. 
He never seems to have used the pruning-knife, 
he flings down his opulent verses in all their 
original unrestrained luxuriance, and not infre- 
quently mistakes abundance for opulence. He 
surfeits us, but does not satisfy us. A prolonged 
course of Swinburne leaves us bewildered with 
a sense of riches, but in reality none the richer. 
His poetry is like fairy-gold: we dream that we 
are wealthy, but our wealth perpetually eludes 
ae 
When we carefully consider Swinburne’s 
claims to permanent remembrance, they are all 
narrowed down into the fact that he is a great 
metrical artist, and he must stand or fall upon 
that one indisputable quality. Perhaps it seems 
little to say; yet when we consider how difficult 
it is to introduce into a literature of poetry so 
enormous as the English any new form of ex- 
pression, any metrical originality, it is not so 
little as it appears. That, at all events, is 
Swinburne’s solitary claim; and it is in virtue 
of his metrical genius that we must rank him 
among those who have helped to mould and 
develop modern English poetry. 


Selections 
From ATALANTA IN CALYDON. 
Chorus. 
When the hounds of spring are on winter’s 


traces, 


The mother of months in meadow or plain 














Fills the shadows and windy places 
With lisp of leaves and ripple of rain; 

And the brown, bright nightingale amorous 

Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foreign faces, 
The tongueless vigil, and all the pain, 


Come with bows bent and with emptying of 
quivers, 

Maiden most perfect, lady of light, 

With a noise of winds and many rivers, 

With a clamour of waters, and with might; 
3ind on thy sandals, O thou most fleet, 
Over the splendour and speed of thy feet; 
For the faint east quickens, the wan 

shivers, 

Round the feet of the day and the feet of the 

night. 


west 


Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to 
her, 
Fold our hands round her knees, and cling? 


O that man’s heart were as fire and could 
spring to her, 
Fire, or the strength of the streams that 


spring! 
For the stars and the winds are unto her 
As raiment, as songs of the harp-player; 
For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her, 
And the southwest-wind and the west-wind 
sing. 


For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 

And all the season of snows and sins; 
The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins; 
And time remembered is grief forgotten, 
And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 
And in green underwood and cover 

Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 


The full streams feed on flower of rushes, 
Ripe grasses trammel a traveling foot, 

The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit; 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, 

And the hoofed heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 


And Pan by noon and Bacchus by night, 
Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid, 
Follows with dancing and fills with delight 

The Mzenad and the Bassarid; 
And soft as lips that laugh and hide 
The laughing leaves of the trees divide, 
And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 


The ivy falls with the Bacchanal’s hair 
Over her eyebrows hiding her eyes; 

The wild vine slipping down leaves bare 
Her b .znt breast shortening into sighs; 
The wild vine slips with the weight of its leaves, 

3ut the berried ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 
The wolf that follows, the fawn that flies. 


Educational 





Chorus. 


Before the beginning of years, 
There came to the making of man 
Time, with a gift of tears; 
Grief, with a glass that ran; 
Pleasure, with pain for leaven; 
Summer, with flowers that fell; 
Remembrance fallen from heaven, 
And madness risen from hell; 
Strength without hands to smite; 
Love that endures for a breath; 
Night, the shadow of light, 
And life, the shadow of death. 


And the high gods took in hand 
Fire, and the falling of tears, 
And a measure of sliding sand 
From under the feet of the years; 
And froth and drift of the sea; 
And dust of the labouring earth; 
And bodies of things to be 
In the houses of death and of birth; 
And wrought with weeping and laughter, 
And fashioned with loathing and love, 
With life before and after 
And death beneath and above, 
For a day and a night and a morrow, 
That his strength might endure for a span 
With travail and heavy sorrow, 
The holy spirit of man. 


From the winds of the north and the south 
They gathered as unto strife; 
They breathed upon his mouth, 
They filled his body with life; 
Eyesight and speech they wrought 
For the veils of the soul therein, 
A time for labour and thought, 
A time to serve and to sin; 
They gave him light in his ways, 
And love, and a space for delight, 
And beauty and length of days, 
And night, and sleep in the night. 
His speech is a burning fire; 
With his lips he travaileth; 
In his heart is a blind desire, 
In his eyes foreknowledge of death: 
He weaves, and is clothed with derision; 
Sows, and he shall not reap; 
His life is a watch or a vision 
Between a sleep and a sleep. 


From HerrHa. 


A creed is a rod, 
And a crown is of night; 
But this thing is God, 
To be man with thy might, 
To grow straight in the strength of thy spirit, 
and live out thy life as the light. 


From HerrHa. 


For truth only is living, 
Truth only is whole, 
And the love of his giving 
Man's polestar and pole; 
Man, pulse of my centre, and fruit of my body, 
and seed of my soul. 
























































One birth of my bosom; 
One beam of mine eye; 
One topmost blossom 
That scales the sky; 
Man, equal and one with me, man that is made 
of me, man that is I. 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 


Crowned, girdled, garbed and shod with light 
and fire, 
Son first-born of the morning, sovereign star! 
Soul nearest ours of all, that wert most far, 
Most far off in the abysm of time, thy lyre 
Hung highest above the dawn-enkindled quire 
Where all ye sang together, all that are, 
And all the starry songs behind thy car 
Rang sequence, all our souls acclaim thee sire. 


“Tf all the pens that ever poets held 
Had fed the feeling of their masters’ 
thoughts,” 
And as with rush of hurtling chariots 
The flight of all their spirits were impelled 
Toward one great end, thy glory—nay, not 
then, 
Not yet might’st thou be praised enough of 
men. 


THE FeEstivAL oF BEATRICE. 
Dante, sole standing on the heavenward height, 
Beheld and heard one saying, “Behold me 
well: 
I am, I am Beatrice.” Heaven and hell 
Kept silence, and the illimitable light 
Of all the stars was darkness in his sight 
Whose eyes beheld her eyes again, and fell 
Shame-stricken. Since her soul took flight 
to dwell 
In heaven, six hundred years have taken flight 
And now that heavenliest part of earth where 
on 
Shines yet their shadow as once their presencs 
shone 
To her bears witness for his sake, as he 
For hers bears witness when her face was gone: 
No slave, no hospice now for grief—but free 
From shore to mountain and from Alp to sea 


A Cuinp’s Furure. 
What will it please you, my darling, hereafter 


to be? 

Fame upon land will you look for, or glory by 
sea? 

Gallant your life will be always, and all of it 
tree. , 


Free as the wind when the heart of the twilight 
is stirred 

Eastward, and sounds from the springs of the 
sunrise are heard: 

Free—and we know not another as_ infinite 

word. 





Darkness or twilight or sunlight may compass 
us round, 
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Hate may arise up against us, or hope may 
confound ; 

Love may forsake us; yet may not the spirit be 
bound. 


Free in oppression of grief and in ardour of 


jJOy 

Still may the soul be, and each to her strength 
as a toy: 

Free in the glance of the man as the smile of 
the boy. 


Freedom alone is the salt and the spirit that 
gives 

Life, and without her is nothing that verily 
lives: 

Death cannot slay her: she laughs upon death 


and forgives 





A. C. Swinburne 


As a young man 


Brightest and hardiest of roses anear and afar 

Glitters the blithe little face of you, round as 
a Star: 

Liberty bless you and keep you to be as you 
are. 


England and liberty bless you and keep you to 
be 

Worthy the name of their child and the sight 
of their sea: 

Fear not at all; for a slave, if he fears not, is 
free. 













































W. L. Alden Dead 
74 SERIOUS 
GC.) 
will be remembered as the 


sustained in the 
creator of Jimmy Brown, whose adven- 
tures enjoyed such popularity in the days 
when “Harper's Young People’’ was at 
its height. 

Mr. Alden was born in Williamstown, 
\Massachusetts, seventy-one years ago, and 
was a prolific writer. Under President 
Cleveland he went to Rome as consul- 
general, and from then on lived most of 


loss is 


literary 
death of 


William Livingston Alden, 
which occurred in Buffalo 
on January 14. Mr. Alden 


6 » 


Tis pleasant 
sure to see 


the time in Europe. Among his books 
were the Jimmy Brown series, The Cruise 
of the “Ghost,” Moral Pirates and the new 
Robinson Crusoe. 


The Author of ‘‘ Travers ’”’ 

Travers, one of the newer novels, is a 
tale of the San Francisco earthquake, writ- 
ten by a Miss Sara Dean, whose life in the 
West has been full of color and stimulus. 
Miss Dean’s father went out to California 
in Forty-nine, engaged in adventures of a 
more or less general order, married and 
lived for a while in Boisé City, Idaho. 
Here his one daughter and a son were 
born. Then the family mounted a stage- 





Paderewski at Home 


From [gnace Paderewski, just published by the John Lane Company 
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coach and traveled Columbia Riverward 
way, finally returning to San Francisco 
for headquarters. Miss Dean has roamed 
extensively, both on land and sea, the 
nomadic spirit having been transmitted to 
her through her daring father and the 
plucky little woman whom he took to wife. 
Says Miss Dean of her love for the West, 
and of how she came to write her novel: 

The West, the real West, the vivid West, has 
always had an irresistible charm for me. The 





Mark Lee Luther 


Author of The Crucible, one of the most charming 
novels of the year 


long stretches of sun-baked, glaring, alkaline 
desert fairly possess me with a sense of their 
tragic beauty. A vast mesa, with its grey-green 
sage-brush, cactus and distorted, tube-like yucca, 
the unbelievably blue mountains tipping up at 
the horizon, lifts’ up my entire being with a 
sense of its unfathomable epic grandeur. All 
of nature takes on there a deeper tinge of mys- 
tery; I live there, even more intensely than I 
do in mid-ocean. I would study half a life- 
time if I might put on canvas one phrase of 
this changing, unutterable majesty. I have sat 
out on the mesa watching it in the swim of the 
golden sunset, and felt as if I could weep at 
the hopelessness of ever being able to express 
what it meant to me. Those, indeed, were 
thoughts which broke through language and 
escaped. 

Ever since I was a child I have carried in 
my heart a conviction that one day I should 
write. This conviction was a part of me which 
I accepted without question. I wrote children’s 
stories, fairy-tales, and wove endless romances 
to myself. I lived in a world all my own and 


which I shared with no one. I remember one 
day a new thought flashed suddenly upon me. 
“Perhaps you'll grow up, and be like everybody 
else, and live in a flat.” Such a vision of the 
future was so severe a shock that I sat up with 
wide-open eyes. It had never occurred to me 
as a possibility before. Why marrying and liy- 
ing in an apartment should have filled me with 
such especial horror I do not know, but | 
stopped the great old rocking-chair on which 
I dreamed my day-dream in mid-swing to try 
and adjust my startled self to such a fate. To 
be just like other people! That indeed was a 
new idea. 

All this, however, was not working, and 
writing is working. I sold a few magazine 
stories and had others carelessly pigeonholed in 
my desk. I was not much nearer anything like 
real accomplishment than the little girl who 
dreamed in the rocking-chair, until the earth- 
quake came and shook me up. 

But I had been accumulating impressions. 
After my father’s death (my mother had died 
earlier than he), I started for Europe with a 
friend and remained over four years. While 
there we saw most of Europe, even hunting up 
out-of-the-way nooks which were not spoiled by 
tourists. One long, but to us short, winter we 
spent in Egypt going up the Nile, reading as 
we went, trying to tune ourselves to past cen- 
turies. Another five months we spent in India 
and Burmah—such endlessly interesting months! 
Then I returned to California, only a few 
months before the earthquake. 

Now for the history of the writing of Travers. 
I started to collect material for an earthquake 
story the very day following the shock. I had 
seen the last of my buildings burn before I 
turned my back on the consuming city, and 
fled for refuge to a tiny bungalow an artist 
friend had built out on the sand dunes, beyond 
the park and near the ocean. 

My fear of the burning city was stronger 
than my fear of a tidal-wave—until I found 
myself within the roar of the Pacific. I did 
fear the wave then! Getting far away from the 
town brought me much in contact with the city’s 
poor, and the terrors of hunger and privation 
were much more apparent to me than they 
would have been if I had taken refuge with 
friends, within the city. 

It was an actual shoulder to shoulder strug- 
gle for such poor rations as that spot afforded, 
and sometimes one hardly had the heart to 
take what fell to their share, in the face of the 
anxious eyes that watched so eagerly; but eleven 
had sought refuge in our tiny bungalow, old 
women and children among them, and we had to 
keep the larder filled as best we could. 

One man, of the bluff pioneer type, cheery, 
kindly and hearty, was stationed at a corner, a 
little removed from us, taking down the names 
of those who had fled to this remote district. 
These names were to be published in the news- 
papers, which struggled with a curtailed but 
vital existence, within twenty-four hours after 
the great shock. Families were far scattered. 
and with absolutely no means of discovering 
one another’s whereabouts, and the mode which 
my bluff pioneer adopted was effective. He 





ee 





saw me taking notes, and asked me what I was 
doing. I said I was going to write up the 
earthquake. He shook his head at me, and 
his face clouded. 

“Peter Dean’s daughter isn’t going to write 
anything that will help give poor old ’Frisco a 
black eve, is she?” 


Percy Mackaye en Tour 

The word comes that Percy Mackaye, 
author of Jeanne d’Arc and Sappho and 
Phaon, has been lecturing on “The Drama 
of Democracy” at Columbia, Yale, Har- 
vard and Chicago Universities. 


W. J. Locke Writing Another Novel 

\V. J. Locke has gone to Algiers to re- 
cuperate and to finish his: newest novel. 
Mr. Locke has been for many years sec- 
retary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, but he has had to resign this 
position in order that he may have the 
time for his literary work. Among other 
things, he has been preparing dramatic 
versions of The Morals of Marcus 
Ordeyne and The Beloved Vagabond, and 
the first of these has already appeared in 
London and New York. The second has 
had one presentation in Dublin, and will 
shortly be seen at His Majesty’s Theater, 
London, with Beerbohm Tree in the title 
role. 

Mr. R. B. Jewett, of the John Lane 
Company, who issue Mr. Locke’s books, 
has seen the first draft of the new story, 
and speaks of it in most glowing terms. 
Mr. Jewett maintains that it is every whit 
as charming as The Beloved Vagabond 
and has, moreover, a greater general and 
popular appeal. The title has not yet been 
decided upon. 


The ‘‘ Dead Languages’’ and the Colleges 


Do we need so much Greek and Latin 
in the colleges—or, in a more general way, 
why cannot much of the classicism of the 
universities and other educational institu- 
tions be eliminated? Mrs. Emily James 
Putnam, who was, prior to her marriage, 
dean of Smith College, makes a reply to 
both questions in an admirable article in 
a recent number of “Putnam’s Monthly” 
—“A Classical Education.” In a very 
firm and logical way Mrs. Putnam sets 
forth the uses of this so-called “clas- 
sicism,” and in plain terms calls to task 
the agitators of the abolition spirit. To 
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encourage contempt in young people for 
the languages commonly designated as 
“dead” does not make for broadness of 
outlook or wider scope in the development 
of mind. 

At the same time, Mrs. Putnam distin- 
guishes between “education” and ‘“cul- 
ture,’ meaning by the first the acquisition 
of such knowledge as can be utilized for 
practicai purposes, while by the other is 
conveyed the idea of a deeper appreciation 
for the finer things in literature, art and 
life. 





Percy Mackaye 


Author of Sappho and Phaon 
A promising exponent of poetic drama 


Naturally, Mrs. Putnam finds many 
reasons why Latin and Greek should be 
retained as important items in the college 
curriculum, and we are glad to be able to 
agree with her in this splendid presenta- 
tion of the subject in hand. There 
seems to be growing a fashion that de- 
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mands whatever is easiest and quickest of 
attainment, whether it be in the matter of 
education, of the general business of life, 
or in the process of fortune-getting. 


Oxenham and His Favorite Sark 

Novelists are prone to become enam- 
ored of whatever little-known region they 
may chance upon, if the place only con- 





John Oxenham 


On top of the Seigneurie Tower 
Snapped by a friend 


tains sufficiently tempting possibilities for 
“copy.” John Oxenham’s latest novel was 
A Man of Sark, and Sark, one of the 
smaller Channel Islands, has forthwith laid 
claim to this brilliant writer’s pen. He 
spends some weeks of every year there, 
and is preparing the descriptive text to 
accompany an art book on Sark, while at 
the same time he makes progress with an- 
other story, Pearl of Pearl Island, which 
has this quaint place and its people largely 
in the foreground. 


Books Promised for the Spring 


Moffat, Yard & Co. announce the pub- 
lication of a novel by Annulet Andrews, 
called The Wife of Narcissus, a story of 
New York life, with an erratic poet for 


and the 


unconventionality of 
Upper Bohemia for its atmosphere. 

The same firm will very soon place be- 
fore the public the first biography of 
Chatterton, the boy poet, to be published 


its hero 


in America. The author is Charles Ed- 
ward Russell, and a new phase of the 
young Chatterton is set forth in the story 
of how “the marvelous boy” wrote in the 
interests of the American cause for free- 
dom during the six years that preceded the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 


Two new books of drama will add 
something of particular value to the pub- 
lications of the spring. One is by Pro- 
fessor C. E. Vaughan, of the University 
of Leeds, entitled Types of Tragic Drama, 
the other is by Dr. F. E. Schelling, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and is in sub 
stance a very full study of Elizabethan 
drama. Dr. Vaughan’s book takes up 
Seneca, Racine, Alfieri, Shakespeare, Cal 
deron, Goethe, Victor Hugo, Browning, 
Maeterlinck and Ibsen. Dr. Schelling’s 
volume covers the “Old Sacred Drama,” 
the “Morality Play,” the “New Romantic 
Drama,” the “Chronicle Histories,” the 
“Domestic Drama” and the “Comedy of 
Manners.” 


Novels for the spring of 1908 include 
Mr. Crewe's Career, by Winston Church- 
ill; Prima Donna, by F. Marion Craw- 
ford; Together, by Robert Herrick; Tales 
of the Months, by Mabel Osgood Wright: 
The Iron Heel, by Jack London; Joan of 
Garioch, by Albert Kinross; The Heart of 
a Child, by Frank Danby, and Flower of 
the Orange, by A. and E. Castle. The 
Macmillan Company will issue all of these. 


* 


The fiction list of A. C. McClurg & 
Co. has four items of interest: Prisoners 
of Chance, by Randall Parrish; The Silver 
Blade, by Charles FE. Walk; Into the Prim- 
itive, by Robert Ames Bennett, and Her 
Ladyship, by Katherine Tynan. 


An Error Corrected 


In the February issue we stated that 
Louis E. Van Norman, author of Poland, 
was on the staff of ‘‘Collier’s.””. This was 
an error—Mr. Van Norman is an associ- 
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The Family of Richard Watson Gilder 


Sculptured by Saint Gaudens in Paris, while he was at work on the Farragut Statue 


From Augustus Saint Gaudens, by Royal Cortissoz 


ate editor of the “Review of Reviews,” 
and has been called by President Roose- 
velt “the ‘Dutchman’ who works with 
Albert Shaw.” He has been very suc- 
cessful as a journalist, especially in the 
line of interview work; and in New York 
he is known among literary people as the 
organizer of ‘The Vagabonds,” a popular 
club of authors and editors, and of the 
“Thursday Circle,” a society that brings 
together representatives of all nations to 
discuss international relations. 


Mr. Howells’ Next Novel 


William Dean Howells finished correct- 
ing the proofs of his new novel and then 
sailed for Italy. He will be gone until 
April, and by that time the story—a por- 
trayal of metropolitan life—will have 
been issued by the Harpers. 


A Long-Promised Visit 

Mrs. Humphry Ward has been promis- 
ing to visit this country for some time 
past. Now it is stated that she will arrive 
in March. She will be the guest of Mrs. 
Frederick W. Whitridge, of New York, 


a daughter of Matthew Arnold, and there- 
fore Mrs. Ward’s cousin. 

Meanwhile “The Testing of Diana Mal- 
lory,” Mrs. Ward’s new novel, continues 
its career in “Harper’s,” keeping rife the 
interest of the public until such time as 
Mrs. Ward shall be here among us. 


The Death of ‘‘ Quida’’ 


Among the deaths recorded in January 
was that of “Ouida,” the novelist, other- 
wise Mlle. Louise de la Ramé, who passed 
away at Viareggio, near Florence, Italy, 
on January 24. This author was born at 
Bury St. Edmunds, England, in 1840. 
Her early years were passed in France, 
and at twenty she went to London. Her 
first novel was Granville de Vigne, and it 
appeared in “Colburn’s New Monthly” in 
1860, being republished in book form in 
1863, under the title Held in Bondage. 
This was followed by a long line of novels 
and short stories, the best known being: 
Two Little Wooden Shoes, Strathmore, 
Chandos, In Maremma, Puck, Ariadne, 
A Dog of Flanders, Wanda, The Silver 
Christ and Street Dust. There are other 
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miscellaneous volumes, criticism and es- 
says, to “Ouida’s” credit, and it is esti- 
mated that she made from $250,000 to 
$300,000 from her writings. In spite of 


this, she has been living for some years 
reports 


in Italy, and the have been 





Jack London 


Who is on a seven years’ trip around the 
world in a small boat 


that she was enduring, in that time, ex- 
treme poverty. However, when friends 
and admirers sought to aid her, she re- 
sented the action, and it may have been 
that she was not quite so poor as appear- 
ances suggested. 


Salvini Honored 
Tommaso Salvini has been writing for 
“Putnam’s.” 


In one of his papers he tells 


of his visit to Stratford-on-Avon, and 
cites an interesting little incident that oc- 
curred at the Shakespeare house. It seems 
that Mr. Warren Wright, who escorted 
him, put to the old women in charge of the 
house this question: 

“You cannot imagine who to-day has the 
pleasure of visiting Shakespeare's birth- 
place ?” 

“No,” answered the old ladies. 

“His best interpreter,” said 
Wright. 

Quick as a flash they both exclaimed: 
“Mr. Salvini!” 

Says Salvini: 


Mr. 


For the first time in my life, I must confess, 
at that moment I felt very proud. That my 
name should be spoken as that of the best in- 
terpreter of Shakespeare’s plays, was certainly 
a reward for all the struggles and hardships 
that I had met with in my long career. But I 
really felt surprised that here, in this village 
of Stratford, where there were few newspapers 
and no artistic circles interested in dramatic 
literature, these two women, who spent most 
of their time in the monotonous work of re- 
peating every day, a thousand times, the same 
old tags, could yet immediately meet Mr. 
Wright’s question with the exclamation, “Mr. 
Salvini!” 

Irom this moment I became the victim of 
these two old ladies. While one would pay me 
compliments, and then run to the garden to 
gather some of Shakespeare’s flowers, the other 
would take the trouble to show me all the most 
notable signatures, and inform me that unfor- 
tunately the new rule did not allow any more 
names to be written on the walls. Encouraged 
by her kindness, I ventured to ask, Mr. Wright 
acting as interpreter, whether to this rule, made 
for the scrupulous observance of the general 
public, an exception might not be made for 
Mr. Salvini. 

“It is impossible!” she answered. My vanity 
was really wounded, and, like a naughty boy, I 
even thought of finding an excuse to send the 
old lady away and to seize the moment of her 
absence to write my name in some remote cor- 
ner. I kept thinking: “I who am a great lover 
of Shakespeare, I who have spent many: years 
of my life studying and trying to interpret all 
his best plavs, I who have been so warmly re- 
ceived in every part of the world in playing 
his tragedies——why am I not rewarded with the 
satisfaction of writing my name on these memo- 
rable walls?” I felt they were doing me an 
injustice; I felt that even the spirit of Shake- 
speare was advising me to break that rule. I 
was going to do it, in spite of those women, 
in spite of the whole world; but, fortunately 
for me, my dignity, my manly reason, got the 
better of my artistic sensitiveness. I relinquished 
my foolish scheme, and gratefully accepted the 
flowers that the other lady offered me. 

















Somehow Good* 
R. DE MORGAN would seem 


to be writing rather prolif- 
M ically—three books in less 
(S 2) than two years, and all of 
them over five hundred 
pages long. However, the 
explanation is offered that these books 
were done some years ago; but that their 
author only recently summoned up _ the 
courage to give them to the world. 

If anything, Somehow Good surpasses 
both Joseph Vance and Alice-for-Short. 
As a story, certainly, it has more coher- 
ence, more compactness and more action. 
It is more up-to-date, without losing that 
old-fashioned flavor which makes Mr. De 
Morgan’s work so delightful. 

The story tells of a man who loses his 
memory. In this unidentified state he 
chances to get into the home of the wife 
whom he had divorced years before. The 
affair was of the most _heart-breaking 
order, involving an_ illegitimate child, 
grown, when the story begins, to girlhood, 
and as sweet and lovable a young miss as 
one could desire to meet. Also, the 
mother is a_ really wonderful kind of 
woman, paying dearly every day in her 
life for the memory of her sin, and bring- 
ing up her child in the innocence and 
sweetness of which she herself now knows 
the full value. The man falls in love with 
the woman. They marry—Mrs. Nightin- 
gale knowing Fenwick to be her husband 
of earlier years, and dreading each hour 
the return of the memory that may shatter 
her life for a second time. For she loves 
him dearly, even as he loves her, and so 





*SomEHOW Goon, Bv William Frend De 


Morgan. Henry Holt & Co. 


The Novel of the Month 


great is this love that when the inevitable 
happens, and he once more knows himself 
and her, the past is blotted out to make 
room for a joyous present. 

Sally, the daughter, has her own pretty 
romance with Dr. Conrad, and, being gen- 
erous, Mr. De Morgan throws in another 
love story for good measure. 

As usual, the tale maunders along with 
the greatest sense of leisure in the world, 
twists itself around and repeats itself, yet 
fails utterly to bore one. For every time 
Mr. De Morgan falls under the temptation 
of repetition he compensates for his de- 
mand upon time by presenting such a de- 
lightfully revised version of the affair that 
one is fascinated into an absorbed interest. 
And even with the story given away in the 
first few chapters, one has not that usual 
desire to have done with the volume. 
There is a constant feeling of fear lest 
some quaint passage, some prettily con- 
trived scene or unique little episode, be 
skipped. Even when melodrama is in- 
dulged in—and Mr. De Morgan is always 
melodramatic rather than dramatic—the 
reader has nothing to give but a smiling 
indulgence, for censure were incompatible 
with such Old-World fragrance, such 
genial courtesy and grace of manner as 


emanate from the personality of this 
writer. Mr. De Morgan is the friend and 


good comrade of his characters; and he is 
the friend and gracious host of his appre- 
ciative readers. 

Somehow Good adds several creations 
to Mr. De Morgan’s growing list. Fenwick 
is a most winning character—real and true 
and strong—with manhood supplemented 
by sweetness and humor and broadness. 
“Sally” is inimitable, a girl of vivacity and 
disarming frankness, wholesome as she is 
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mischievous, as sweetly clean in mind as 
prepossessing in body. For even without 
a description Sally would be a very real, 
live heroine, a perfectly tangible being, 
not at all discomposed with the world be- 
cause she happens to be made with ink on 
paper, but engaging and charming—an 
acquaintance that will not soon be for- 
gotten. 

For the rest, each has his or her place 
in the tale, and each contributes something 
to a thoroughly enjoyable and entertaining 
story, the five hundred and _ sixty-five 
pages of which need not alarm any pro- 
spective reader, for most people will wish 
that there were five hundred and sixty- 
five pages more. 


The Broken Road* 

Never to quite attain is the fate of A. 
E.. W. Mason. His stories always promise 
more than they give, and are remembered 
for a much less time than they deserve. 

“The broken road” is a road in India— 
a road the building of which cost much in 
lives lost or maimed and in heart hopes 
shattered. But the building of the road 
is episodical in the narrative; the main 
point of the story lies in the picture drawn 
of an Indian prince who goes to school 
in England, becomes Anglicized, and finds 
it impossible to go back to the Indian ways, 
and, worst of all, to the Indian women. 

A wise man prophesied that a curse 
would come of this system of educating 
Indians in England. At Eton and Oxford 
and in London and Paris the Indian is 


*THE BrokEN Roap. By A. E. W. Mason. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





féted and fed, treated as an equal, sought 
after, and given of the best in hospitality 
and friendship. His whole point of view 
is changed; he begins to believe himseli a 
white man. ‘Then he loves an English 
woman and seems to have a chance of 
winning her. But he goes back to India; 
the English friend is now become the Eng- 
lish conqueror, and the English woman 
scorns him as a black creature. 

Mr. Mason puts it readably enough, but 
without any of the distinguishing qual- 
ities that make for durability. He writes 
excellent English, and is most commend- 
ably painstaking. That is about the most 
one can say. 


The Flying Death* 


The arrow on the cover of this volume 
misleads. So does the sense of mystery 
that permeates the opening chapters. Then 
the promise of excitement lessens, and 
sudden deaths become rather monotonous 
in the similarity of their surroundings and 
achievement. Finally, lest he kill off all 
his principal characters, Mr. Adams ex- 
plains the mystery, and the villains prove 
to be a queer little foreign knife juggler 
and a single surviving specimen of an 
enormous prehistoric bird-reptile, with a 
final dramatic situation in which the jug- 
gler kills the reptile and dies himself in 
the killing. 

The most entertaining thing in the book 
is the professor—a bug and _ butterfly 
hunter, who strikes a fresh note in a piece 
of rather conventional fiction. 


*THE Fryrinc Dearu. By Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. 


R. L. S. 


By Hilda R. Carson 


j NEVER saw him face to face: 
| One day I read 


The words he left, and knew his heart 
Though he was dead. 


I never saw him. What care I? 


Until the end 


His brave words grip my very soul; 


I call him friend. 
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HE royal caste of Europe is 

the most interesting as it is 

T the most unique group in 
modern life. It numbers 
only about twelve hundred 
and fifty out of three hun- 
dred and fifty million whites who make 
up the civilization of our day. It is the 
only caste known to Christianity. Its 





H.R. H. Princess Victoria, 
1827 


From the miniature at Buckingham Palace 


members cannot marry outside of it with- 
out leaving it and making their children 
ineligible to royal descent. In the fifty 
families or so which make up this stock, 
some are recent and several have ceased 
to rule; but its members still head every 
European country but one, and a full thou- 
sand have none but royal ancestry for 
three hundred years. This small group 
constitutes, to a degree wholly unknown 
and unappreciated by Americans, a class 
wholly apart, of which the least is known 
for all its publicity. 


The days of the members of this royal 
caste are led in a perpetual publicity so far 
as their outer lives are concerned. Their 
inner lives are screened as are no others. 
Their social conversation, in the case of 
sovereigns and of the more important 
members of the royal class, is protected by 
the same unseen pressure which prevents 
even the most enterprising Washington 
correspondent from “interviewing” the 
President. Their intimate personal affairs 
are little printed, even in a country like 
England, where the press is free. They 
are prodigious letter-writers, but their let- 
ters rarely see print, and the letters of sov- 





H. R. H. Princess Victoria, 
1833 


From the picture after Sir G. Hayter at 
Windsor Castle 
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H. R. H. the Royal Consort 
1840 


ereigns are printed less often than those 
of any other conspicuous persons in the 
life of our day. 
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Of this royal group, so small, so clearly 
defined, Queen Victoria was for thirty 
years the acknowledged head. The Czar 
Nicholas in her young queenhood was the 
foremost figure in European royalty. In 
the three volumes of her letters just pub- 
lished, no personal touch is more striking 
than the awe with which she speaks of 
“this greatest of all earthly potentates,” 
with all the embarrassment of a young 
hostess entertaining one of visibly higher 
station. The Letters of Queen Victoria 
extend from 1837, her ascension, to 1861. 
In the first volume, her marriage is the 
center; in the second the Revolution of 
1848, and in the third the Crimean war. 
Her family letters and diary she herself 
published. These are a selection, only a 
small selection, from her general letters 
and correspondence on affairs of State 
for over twenty-four years. They are not 
only the letters of a great queen; but they 
are the only like selection given the pub- 
lic in modern times. Save as the French 
Republic has printed all the letters of 
Napoleon I and III, no other sovereign’s 





Queen Victoria Receiving the News of Her Accession to the Throne, June 20, 1837 


From the picture by H. I. Wells, at Buckingham Palace 
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correspondence has appeared as a whole 
in the past century, save in the case of 
some German kinglings. ‘The volume for 
the first time pictures the inner life of a 
queen, for thirty years the greatest of her 
order and for sixty years the head of a 
great empire. 

As a personal record, these letters are 
unique. The letters of Elizabeth are their 
only parallel. But they are much more 
than the first full revelation of the modern 
royal caste, its work, its weight and its 
office in the complex task of modern ad- 
ministration. Historically they are indis- 
pensable to anyone who wishes to under- 
stand the period they cover. No one can 
pretend to know either English politics or 
European affairs in the last century with- 
out them. The object of their issue is 
clear enough. The volumes have been 
edited, the queen’s letters being inter- 
woven with her correspondence and the 
memoranda of Prince Albert so as to give 
the English public a teaching example of 
the wisdom, the usefulness and the neces- 
sity of an English constitutional sovereign. 
The value of this royal umpire, serene, 
personally knowing the European great 
and free from party bias, is on every page. 
Intentionally, the volumes close in 1861, 
as the reign of “sovereigns and statesmen” 
was over and the awakening of the peoples 
began. 

These volumes close also the period of 
cabinet government in England. It has 
been succeeded first with Palmerston and 
later with Gladstone, Disraeli and Salis- 
bury, by the personal ascendency of the 
Premier to whom the cabinet is a mere 
accessory. This momentous constitutional 
change has greatly diminished the personal 
weight of the crown when a strong man 
is prime minister. The precise working 
of the cabinet system in England has never 
been made so clear before, because eti- 
quette prevented the previous revelation of 
the share of the sovereign in any biogra- 
phy of an English statesman. 

The woman is revealed in these volumes 
as never before; her simplicity, her growth, 
her training, her resolution, her principle 
and her wisdom. The editor has not failed 
to give the better part of the public record. 
Failures there are, tactfully passed over. 

Sut nothing can exceed this revelation of 
a great and unconscious character. Of 
few books can one say that the statesman, 





historian, constitutional student, journal- 
ist, and general reader, man and particu- 
larly woman, will find them equally in- 
teresting, instructive and indispensable. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


% 


A careful and exhaustive study of Afri- 
can races is more needed just at present 
than almost any anthropological work. 
The literature is scattered, much is new, 
and past compends are misleading. <A 
thorough study of the races of Africa has 
also never been made on the ground. The 
material does not yet exist for a decision 
whether the African races owe their con- 
dition to arrested development, to a com- 
pleted development, or to a lack of condi- 
tions which lead to any true development, 
so that the African waits, as a child, for 
stimulus to develop. No one can answer 
any of these questions, though the current 
anthropological drift is to look on the 
negro as an old race which has run its 
cycle; but this is not conclusive. The 
question is open. 

Every book on the subject is, under 
these conditions, useful,” which collates 
current and existing evidence. The Negro 
Races, by Mr. Jerome Dowd, of which the 
first volume has appeared (Macmillan), 
is a careful attempt by a well-read sociolo- 
gist rather than anthropologist to sum up 
the current record on the negro in Africa. 
A native of North Carolina, in his forty- 
eighth year, Mr. Dowd lectures on soci- 
ology at the University of Wisconsin. He 
comes of one of the more important fami- 
lies of the State. He is known as a suc- 
cessful journalist, and he held for six 
years the chair of economics and sociology 
in Trinity College, Durham, N. C. He is 
a wide reader, fair and desirous to give 
the negro full credit, but inclined to accept 
isolated evidence as general proof. 

The volume now issued takes up the 
Pygmies, Bushmen and Hottentots, and 
the Nigritians and Fellatahs, the former 
the negroes of the lower Congo and 
Guinea coast, running inland, and the lat- 
ter their cross with the Berbers across the 
southern end of the Sahara. This is prac- 
tically all of the great curve of West 
Africa, rimmed to the East by Bantus, 
Gollas, and the various brown-skins of the 
Western African highlands. The list of 
books cited is more imposing than satis- 
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factory. Compilations like Reclus, Ratzel 
and Stanford are constantly cited as orig- 
inal authorities. Many such have, how- 
ever, been marshaled, though some of the 
most important and recent are not in- 
cluded. With these limitations, this work 
compiles a large amount of useful infor- 
mation. Writing as a sociologist, and not 
as a geographer, Mr. Dowd is a little more 
certain of his “zones” than he would be 
after exploration and travel. It would be 
pleasant if “camel,” “millet” and “banana” 
zones laid themselves out across Africa 
as neatly as his maps. Neither have his 
ethnological boundaries quite as sharp 
lines over the continent, and they need 
more measurements. The industrial dis- 
coveries of the negro, his iron manufac- 
ture, bronzes of Benin, and the diffusion 
of stringed instruments to the North from 
the negro, are unmentioned. Much cred- 
ited to the negro, as such, in these pages, 
every anthropologist knows to be true of 
all races of a like culture, white, red, yel- 
low or hybrid. 

\Vhile these lacks make one chary of 
accepting Mr. Dowd’s general and rather 
sweeping deductions and assertions, the 
collection in a single work of observations 
and facts widely scattered in many vol- 
umes will be most useful. This is a book 
to be read for its citations rather than to 
be quoted for its conclusions; because 
these last are necessarily based on insuf- 
ficient knowledge. Negative assertions in 
regard to a race are perilous. It is not 
by what people have not done that they 
are finally to be judged. The least satis- 
factory side of this work is in its linguistic 
treatment. No grammatical comparisons 
have been made, and the light thrown by 
language on race and culture is but little 
cons idered. 


Mr. William Hurrell Mallock has for 
thirty years held a brief in favor of the 
large reward society gives directing abil- 
ity. The nephew of Froude the historian, 
come of Balliol and the upper stratum of 
England’s governing forces, he began in 
The New Republic with idealism tempered 
with cynicism. He ends with materialism 
tempered with logic. 

If logic alone persuaded, A Critical Ex- 
amination of Socialism (Harper & Broth- 











ers) would convince. ‘The volume holds 
his addresses in this country last winter, 
revised, notes dealing with answers, and 
the whole given the precision and force of 
a written argument rather than a spoken 
plea. He accepts Karl Marx as summing 
up Socialism. Its three fallacies are that 
wealth is the product of mere labor, and 
not primarily of exceptional ability in di- 
recting labor; second, that men would 
continue to labor if the pressure of the 
taskmaster were removed, and, third, that 
the State would be both a more severe and 
less efficient master than the individual 
capitalist. Most Socialists think they 
have answered these three objections. 
They are put by Mr. Mallock with neat, 
condensed force; but his presentation 
lacks the fire which heats, and heating, 
renders opinion malleable. 

All through he is hammering cold iron 
on a cold anvil, and while he repeats in 
a new form his former pleas for the dis- 
proportionate reward of ability, he never 
quite fuses the slow plowshare of his logic 
into a weapon which wins. Mr. Mallock 
has temperamentally no sympathy for the 
struggle. He is by nature and type an 
aristocrat of the eighteenth century. Yet 
so full is the air of the new ozone of 
equality in social rewards and joys, that 
his last brief chapter is a plea that the 
reward of the rich will be more swiftly 
reduced and the joy of the poor the sooner 
multiplied by the system of individualist 
capital than by the Marxian program. 
This is true, and it is the one effective an- 
swer to “Socialism.” 


Queer Things About Persia (J. B. Lip 
pincott Company ) is the joint product of 
the ready writing of Mr. Douglas Sladen. 
a London journalist, who has turned out a 
score of books, and the ready memory of 
M. Eustache de Lory, a member for two 
years of the French legation at Teheran. 
Neither knows too much, always an ad- 
vantage in such books, and both are of 
the episodical mind. The book runs on, 
therefore, through many — entertaining 
chapters, full of casual errors, but full 
also of fresh views of a strange people, 
bearing the same relation to travel that 
gossip bears to ordered biography. 
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By I. R. Miller, B. B. 


OTH Robert Browning and 
Mrs. Browning have done a 
B great deal in their writings 
@ 2) for Christianity. Martha 
Foote Crow, in her volume 
on Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, in the “Modern Poets and Christian 
Teaching” series, illustrates in an interest- 
ing way Mrs. Browning’s work and influ- 
ence as a Christian writer. Mrs. Brown- 
ing was an essentially devout woman. Her 
own life was full of sorrow and suffering. 
Her home life as a girl was unhappy. She 
knew little of gladness until her marriage 
to Robert Browning rescued her and 
lifted her into an atmosphere of joy. She 
was a religious poet, but in a different 
sense, for instance, from Frances Ridley 
Havergal. Mrs. Browning was a woman 
of broad mind. In this volume the author 
analyzes Mrs. Browning’s work and writes 
of her poetry, as it comes under various 
topics: God and the World, The Realms 
of Mysticism, The Christ, The World of 
Nature, The World of Mankind, Man and 
Woman, Patriotism and Politics, The 
Adopted Land, Art and Life, and The 
Poets’ Mission. Mrs. Browning’s life is 
well worth studying, and her poetry is so 
rich in its religious sentiment that the 
purpose of this volume is fully justified. 
Eaton & Mains.) 


* * * 


It is a good test of the worth of a book 
that a new edition of it is wanted. Espe- 
cially is this true when it is a book of phi- 
losophy. Dr. Emory Miller, in his preface 
to the revised edition of The Evolution of 
Love, tells us that one of the reasons for 
this new edition is that so large a number 
of persons had been helped by the book 
in its first edition that a revised edition 


seemed to be needed. The book is not 
easy reading. It deals with questions that 
most people shirk, slur over or touch most 
inadequately. Not many of us are will- 
ing to think deeply on the great questions 
of psychology. It is not worth while for 
the reviewer, in the brief space at his 
command, to attempt to give an outline of 
the contents of this elaborate work. Part 
First is an inquiry into the “Implications 
of Being.” Part Second deals with “Im- 
plications of Love.” The Bible, though 
quoted here and there by way of apt ex- 
pression or illustration, is not employed in 
the argument. (Eaton & Mains.) 


There are a good many men in these 
days, as there have been also in other days, 
who find difficulty in accepting the Bible 
as a book of divine authority, which they 
may take as a final and trustworthy guide. 
\Vhen we say that the Bible is an inspired 
book, we start many questions. There is 
an almost countless number of writers 
about the Bible. Volumes treating of the 
book are constantly coming from the 
press. And these volumes do not all speak 
the same things. There are critical ques- 
tions presented which involve important 
opinions, and scholars do not agree in 
their opinions. It would require any man’s 
whole lifetime to consider and answer, to 
his own satisfaction, all the problems and 
questions that arise. The Rev. Dr. Albert 
J. Lyman, in a little book, A Plain Man’s 
Working View of Biblical Inspiration, 
seeks to find some shorter, more practical 
path to the working conclusion for this 
subject. The booklet is written in answer 
to this question from a college man, “Can 
you tell me in what sense, if any, I can 
reasonably regard the Bible as an inspired 
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and trustworthy guide in life, without 
waiting to settle all the critical questions ?” 
Dr. Lyman has sought to answer this 
question, and he has done it in an intelli- 
gible way. He has not attempted to 
remove the difficulties and answer all the 
criticisms. He has sought to lay aside the 
questions so many are asking, and to find 
just what the Bible professes to be and 
what it claims to teach. It is a book which 
may safely be put into the hands of any- 
one who is really seeking for the truth. 
It ought to be widely read, and whoever 
reads it will then be ready to take up the 
Bible and follow its guidance without 
being distracted by the questions and criti- 
cisms which he hears from so many 
sources. ‘The reviewer had the privilege 
of reading this little book in manuscript, 
and strongly urged its publication. (Eaton 
& Mains. ) 


The International Sunday-school Sys- 
tem has produced an enormous amount of 
Christian teaching, much of it from the 
pens of the best religious writers of the 
world. ‘This system has now been in use 
for thirty-five years, and is studied every 
Sunday by twenty-five million pupils, old 
and young. Lesson helps of every grade 
are issued continually and distributed all 
over the world. The Drew Sermons on 
the Golden Texts for 1908, edited by Ezra 
Squier Tipple, D. D., is a volume of short 
sermons prepared by professors and grad- 
uates of Drew Theological Seminary, and 
is designed to be helpful to Sunday-school 
teachers and workers. Many of these 
short sermons are practical and suggestive. 
Not many of them are doctrinal and ab- 
struse. It may be that Sunday-school 
superintendents will be most helped by a 
volume of this kind. If they continue to 
deliver an address at the close, summing 
up the lesson, they should find here hints 
for such addresses. (Eaton & Mains.) 


‘« * 


The publishers have brought out a 
series of little foreign religious books on 
questions which are of special present 
importance. The first is on The Virgin 
Birth, by Professor Richard H. Griit- 
macher. ‘The author treats the subject not 
for the learned, but for plain people. He 
considers, first, whether the proof of the 
Virgin Birth is possible, historically ; sec- 





ond, from what religious motives the 
Virgin Birth can be acknowledged as real. 
His conclusion is in favor of the doctrine 
as it has been held in the churches. 

The second of the series, by Professor 
Edward Riggenbach, deals with The 
Resurrection ~ of Jesus. Searcely any 
other fact in the Christian faith has 
caused so much difficulty to the belief of 
modern man. The writer examines the 
sources of the resurrection history as fur- 
nished by Paul and in the first three 
Gospels. He concludes that the fact is 
historically demonstrable, and dwells upon 
the meaning of the resurrection as seen in 
its historical effects. 

The third is The Sinlessness of Jesus, 
by Professor Max Meyer; the fourth, 
The Miracles of Jesus, by Professor Karl 
Beth: the fifth, 7he Gospel of John and 
the Synoptic Gospels, by Professor Fritz 
Barth, and the last, New Testament Paral- 
lels in Buddhistic Literature, by Professor 
Karl Von Hose. These little books will 
give fresh encouragement to some who 
may feel disheartened as they read how 
many who claim distinction as scholars 
are seeking to destroy the foundations of 
Christian faith. Here are writers of hon- 
orable rank who contend for the truth of 
the great teachings of the New Testament. 
(Eaton & Mains. ) 


Time was when the Rev. R. J. Camp- 
bell, of London, formerly of Brighton, 
was universally beloved, and when his ser- 
mons were most helpful. Now he is an 
avowed Socialist. His latest book is 
Christianity and the Social Order. He 
goes back to the first days of Christianity 
and tells the story in his own way, with 
a view, as he says in his introduction, “to 
show the correspondence between the 
principles of Christianity and those of 
modern Socialism.” He claims that prim- 
itive Christianity set out to realize sub- 
stantially what Socialism now stands for. 
Mr. Campbell writes his opinions clearly, 
and while they will not be accepted by 
most of his old friends, there are many 
who will be interested in learning what he 
has to say. (The Macmillan Company. ) 


Ms *K * 


Professor Allen Macy Dulles, D. D., 
has sent out his recent course of lectures, 
delivered in the Auburn Theological Sem- 
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inary, on The True Church. ‘The author 
feels that the churches are in danger to- 
day of returning to an_ ecclesiasticism 
which has, in the past, limited Christian 
liberty and corrupted Christian service. 
He says, “A concept of the Church which 
excludes the Quaker, Fox,and the leader of 
the Salvation Army, William Booth, must 
be, can be shown to be false.” The author's 
avowed purpose is to state and defend the 
evangelic concept of the Church, not to 
show that any one form of church govern 
ment is better or worse than anothef. 
While the lectures were prepared for 
young men in theological seminaries, they 
should be found interesting and instruct- 
ive also to many who are not technical 
students, but who are interested in the 
study of Church history and are looking 
also toward the coming of the churches to 
a unity of faith and hope and love, and 
so to an outward unity free from inner 
antagonisms. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. ) 


The first number of ‘The Harvard The- 
ological Review” has been issued. It is to 
be published quarterly, and is to be of a 
high grade. It is partly endowed, which 
will help to safeguard its continuance. 
The articles in the initial number are com- 
prehensive. The longest of these is on 
“Recent Excavations in Palestine,” which 
will interest many readers. The opening 
article, by Professor Francis Greenwood 
Peabody: “A Call to Theology,” seems to 
give the raison d’étre of the “Review” in 
these words: “Either the theologians must 
lead the Church, or the Church must cease 
to lead the world. Religion must either 
hear the call of theology, or must content 
itself with becoming a function of the 
State or a refuge for sick souls.” 


There are those who are especially in- 
terested in the study of prophecy, in an 
effort to find out concerning future things. 
Dr. A. C. Gaebelein, in his new book, The 
Harmony of the Prophetic Word, has 
treated the subject in a very clear and 
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original way. ‘The book is strongly com 
mended by other writers, who character- 
ize it as unusually helpful. Dr. Gaebe- 
lein’s method is to take up the great 
prophetic epochs and events, and _ bring 
together from the whole body of prophecy 
the testimony concerning them. ‘The 
great mass of Christian people are not 
students of prophecy. Prophetic books are 
read by comparatively few. The general 
impression is that they are not understand- 
able and that it is almost useless, therefore, 
to try to know their meaning. It will be 
profitable, however, to read this book of 
Dr. Gaebelein’s. It is thoughtful, wise, 
the fruit of sincere and conscientious 
study; and whatever the reader’s own 
opinions may be, he will be interested and 
helped in following the author's beliefs. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


Many religious books are written in 
these days for the young. No doubt 
young people need to be helped in reli 
gious ways, but not all the books that are 
written for them prove successful in 
achieving their aim. ‘There are some 
young people for whom it is easy to 
write. They are naturally religious and 
are eager to be instructed. These will 
read anything, however dull, commonplace 
and uninteresting. But there are others 
who cannot be persuaded to read any 
book that is not attractive in its style. 
Writers for young people, therefore, who 
expect to have their books read, must 
needs give attention to the style of their 
writing. The books must be interesting. 
Dr. Wentworth F. Stewart has given us 
an inspiring little book called The Mas- 
ter's Touch, a book for youth, full of 
aspiration and Christian vision. Dr. J. T. 
McFarland, in introducing the book, tells 
us there are three qualifications for the 
successful writer for young people—he 
must understand young people, he must 
have genuine sympathy with young life, 
and he must have a practical and a high 
aim. He commends the author of this 
book as having these qualifications in an 
unusual degree. (Eaton & Mains. ) 
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A Canadian Keats 


Arthur Stringer’s Poems Reviewed 


By Florence V. Henderson 


HILE there are many who 
still claim that poetry can 
never cease to be the most 
adequate expression of 
man’s life, there are others 
who of late have remarked 

the gradual passing of what may be called 
the poetry of meditation. The modern 
versifier, it has been observed, tends more 
and more toward the purely lyrical and 
episodic issues of art; with ever increasing 
brilliancy he refracts from the hard and 
polished facets of his unparticipating per- 
sonality those lights and shades of feeling 
which are more the ephemeral accidents 
than the actualities of his spiritual exist- 
ence. The appeal of landscape, the un- 
wearying wonder of youth confronted by 
love, the wayward moods of loneliness or 
home hunger, the marvel of sunsets or 
moonlit waters, the exaltation of spring, 
the beauty of flowers and children—these 
appeal to the modern poet with perennial 
and self-justifying interest. 

But in the pursuit of these fragmentary 
moods, of these purely decorative ends, 
the deeper philosophy of life, the more 
austere and yet more spiritual depths of 
an older and more obsolete school of 
versifiers, seem to have eluded our mod- 
ern singers. It is with a sense of surprise, 
accordingly, that one stumbles on a new 
poet who appears to have thought out the 
meaning of things for himself, who can 
give us a volume devoid of erotic love 


*THE WoMAN IN THE Rain. By Arthur 
Stringer. Little, Brown & Co. 


treated merely as love, without one object 


ive treatment of landscape as landscape 


alone. This poet, Arthur Stringer, is per 
haps better known as a writer of verse in 
tngland and Canada. In the United 
States he has won recognition as a novel- 
ist, with his Wire- Tap pers and The Silve 
Poppy. Yet in his new volume, 7/ 
Woman in the Rain, in running the entire 
gamut of human emotions, he takes us 
from the old and ever-loved legends oi 
Greece to the intensely modern figure of 
a New York city-square, leading us from 
the sensuous beauty of the opening verses, 
“The Passing of Aphrodite,” to the grim 
truth of the title-poem, and displaying at 
each step boundless sympathy, ready 
knowedge, serious treatment of his sub 
ject, and that philosophic aloofness not 
usually associated with the lyricist. Mr 
Stringer never appears to take his work 
lightly. He is a deep thinker, getting 
always to the core of things, making sure 

his ground before he steps, and then 
planting his feet firmly, as it were, until 
he has made a master-stroke with his pen. 

The title-poem has been compared witl 
Idwin Markham’s “The Man with the 
Hoe.’ In coloring, it is more somber ; in 
purpose, more sweeping; in effect, more 
potent than “The Man with the Hoe.’”’ We 
have passed her by, so often—The 
Woman in the Rain’”—passed her by with 
an impatient gesture and a muttered re- 
fusal of alms, until, suddenly, this poet 
from the North halts us with the grip of 
an Ancient Mariner, and bids us look, and 
listen, and learn. 
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Arthur Stringer 
After a sketch by Arthur William Brown 


In God's uncleansing rain 
It sits and waits, 
This huddled heap of rags and ashen hopes, 
This timeless thing of mumbling unconcern, 
That holds all coffined in its agued bones 
The embittered lives of men. 


And quietly 
As withered grass, in that soft summer rain 
It waits beneath the dripping green of leaves 
Made light with city lamps. And down the 
square 

Some pacing comrade thing, of painted mouth 
And sodden lace, and foul perfumeries, 

With all her opulent young bosom wet 

With virginal warm rain, says three short words 
To one she stalks, then arm in arm they slink 
Out through the darkness, to their cruel sleep. 





The subject is as drear as it is auda 
cious, and yet we stand and stare as if we 
had not seen the Woman, day after day. 
in our own city streets. Here is scarcely 
a line which, outside the full-voweled in- 
strumentation of the solemnly moving 
blank verse, does not spell a 
scarcely a word which does not warn. 

Yet gloom is by no means the keynote 
of the volume. Mr. Stringer’s sincere ad- 
miration for the old Greek legends has 
resulted in a blank verse drama, which fills 
half the book, “Sappho in Leucadia”; and 
in two shorter pieces of blank verse, whic! 


lesson; 
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deal in turn with “The Passing of Aphro- 
dite,” and “The Daughter of Demeter, 
each translated into modernity and yet 
each satiate with lines of eloquent ca- 
dence, as for example these, where 
Hephestus surrenders the woman _ he 
loves to her more favored lover: 

But in the night I know, the lonely wind 
Shall sigh of her, the restless ocean moan 
Her name with immemorial murmurings, 
The sad and golden summer moon shall mourn 
With me, and through the gloom of rustling 

leaves Teen 

The shaken throats of nightingales shall bring 
Her low voice back, the incense of the fields 
Recall too well the odor of her hair, 
The white and rose and wonder of the dawn 
Rebuild in my most secret heart of heart 
The marble of her body touched with fire! 

And in the latter, such a wonderful 
woman-touch in the lines where Perseph- 
one is restored from the glooms of Hades 
to the arms of Demeter: 

Goddess and Mother, let me smooth your 

brow 

And cling about you a little time 
With these pale hands, for see, still at the glow 
Of all this white-houred noon and alien sun 
I tremble like a new-born nightingale 
Blown from its nest into bewildering rain! 

“Sappho in Leucadia” is, perhaps, the 
most serious and ambitious effort Mr. 
Stringer has ever made. The drama, which 
embodies the conflict between the austere- 
minded Pittacus and the song and joy 
loving Sappho, is replete with sensuous 
movement and melody. The words on 
Sappho’s lips are such as we have always 
dreamed she must have sung. In the 
scene between her and the deserted Oma- 
phale, when the latter has learned that 
Phaon loves another and begs to die, Sap- 
pho pleads thus softly on the joy of 
living: 

And say farewell 

To light and warmth and greenness, and go 


down 

To some grey world of ghosts you know not 
of! 

Think, -think, what life still means—think of 
the joy 


Of breathing in such beauty, dusk and dawn, 

Moonbeam and starlight, sun and wind and sea, 

The marbled cities and the silences, 

The sting and sweep of the storm on nights of 
rain, 

The wild surf and the brine-smell and the ship 

That brings the heart we love— 


Before the tragic end, when Sappho, in 
her last extremity, plunges a knife into 
Phaon’s heart, there is one of those 
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“human” touches that make Mr. Stringer’s 

art so sympathetic. There is the great 

woman-dream, the deep mother-cry, the 

eternal willingness to yield all—for Love. 
And then, perchance, 

(O anodyne for all dark-memoried days!) 

To feel the touch of little hands, and hold 

A child—your child and mine—close on_ this 

breast, 

And croon it songs and tunes quite meaningless 

Unto the bosom where no milk has been— 

Yes, fonder than the poolside lutings low 

Of dreaming frogs to their Arcadian god! 

There had I borne to you a sailor folk, 

A tawny-haired swart brood of boys, as brave 

As mine old Phaon was, cubbed by the sea 

And buffeted by wind and brume; 

Such broken quotations as these can 
give but little idea of the continual flow 
of beauty throughout Mr. Stringer’s blank 
verse. 

The shorter poems in the volume vary 
much in tone, from the blatant four-stanza 
“War,” to the muted, lyrical “Old Gar- 
den,” yet in some way each succeeds in 
striking that deeper note of meditation 
which comes only from thought on life as 
a whole. 

It is safe to say that who loves poetry, 
loves Keats, and it is with a quick throb 
of pleasure that one reads the sincere trib- 
ute to him written by this pupil of his 
from the “Hills of Arcady.” Nor has Mr. 
Stringer failed to erect other little memo- 
rials—to Swinburne, Shakespeare, Steven- 
son, and Beethoven—his love for the art 
of the last named being expressed in “The 
Sonata Appassionata,” “On a Chopin Noc- 
turne,’ and “A Woman Sang.” 

Of the quatrains, perhaps the most po- 
tently descriptive is that which bears the 
title: “Sunset in the Far North’: 

Low in the west the sullen mountains lie, 

White-fanged and gaunt, against a_ blood-red 
SKY, 

Where starved and wolfish, stalked from height 
to height, 

Day gnaws upon its last thin rind of light. 

In spite of his frequent leaning toward 
Greek legends and Greek style, Mr. 
Stringer is essentially modern. He is a 
poet of to-day and now—as is so strongly 
proved in the title-poem. Those who read 
the novel, The Silver Poppy, which ap- 
peared several years ago, recognized a 
latent power in the hand then strange to 
them, and the strength and temerity in this 
volume of poems are only the fulfilment 
of a tacit promise of something broader, 
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better, more masterly. It is in the melody, 
the imagery, the wonderful coloring of his 
verse, that Mr. Stringer surprises us into 
unpremeditated praise. With his keen 
understanding of all human emotions, his 
power to picture them vividly and yet 
truthfully; his appreciation of the old 
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time-unburied poets; his wealth of 
imagery; his sense of beauty, Mr. 
Stringer will undoubtedly persuade even 
the most sceptical that poetry is not dead— 
and that even “in our day” there has come 
to us a poet who has been justly called the 
“Keats of Canada.” 


The Life of George Matheson‘ 


Anyone who has read any of the 
greater—or even the lesser—works of 
George Matheson will hail with delight 
an opportunity to gain a closer knowledge 
of the man himself. Measured by power, 
by influence, by all that makes a soul truly 
great, Matheson was a spiritual hero. 
With seriously impaired eyesight in youth, 
and with almost total blindness from his 
eighteenth year upward, his accomplish- 
ment was marvelous—extraordinary in- 
deed for any man. 

Dr. MacMillan has ably depicted the 
gradual development of this spiritual 
genius—preacher, pastor, critic, apologist, 
interpreter, devotional writer, poet. At 
one time he passed through a stage of 
absolute atheism, but recovered himself to 
enter on a broader and more positive line 
of theological and religious views. He 
continued to use the old terminology and 
the old forms, but with a deepened mean- 
ing. He thus became a great reconciler. 
With negative breadth he had no patience. 
He welcomed all truth as a part of Chris- 
tianity. 

Viewed from any point he was a master. 
In personal magnetism, in jollity and 
mirth, in sympathetic aid, in pulpit ora- 
tory, in omnivorous scholarship and vast 
reading, in philosophy, in poetry, in imag- 
inative insight, in literary expression he 
was a commanding figure. 

Matheson had a way of seeing the real 


meaning of things and of translating them 
into the most fascinating English. He 
would take an old accepted idea and show 
that it needed to be turned upside down 
in order to get at its true significance. 
This sometimes ran to the point of over- 
straining, perhaps, but never without 
leaving a profound impression. Nowhere 
in all his large literary output is this seen 
more strikingly than in his Studies of the 
Portrait of Christ, or in his Representative 
Men of the Bible. The very brief prayers 
at the close of the chapters in the former 
work stand alone in devotional literature— 
for directness, simplicity, spirituality and 
stylistic beauty. 

Dr. MacMillan has made Dr. Matheson 
more interesting to his old admirers by 
this biography. We here gain glimpses of 
Matheson which his books cannot reveal. 
We see the close spiritual analogy between 
him and St. Paul; we read of his opinions 
and convictions, his methods of work and 
modes of life. We see how he came to 
be the Matheson that we know by reading 
his works. We see how natural it was 
for him to write his Spiritual Develop- 
ment of St. Paul—by some persons 
regarded as his ablest work, though not the 
most popular. If this biography will lead 
those who do not know its subject to read 
his inspired and inspiring books, it will 
have served a double purpose indeed. 


The Mongols‘ 


Henceforth, the names erstwhile ac- 
counted greatest in military conquest— 
Napoleon, Cesar, Alexander—must pale a 





*THe Lire or GeorceE MatxHeson. By D. 
MacMillan. A. C. Armstrong & Sons. 

*THE Moncors. By Jeremiah Curtin. Little, 
Brown & Co. 





little when that of Genghis Khan is 
brought into the arena of comparison. 
Although known by name, for many a 
decade, to the schoolboy, it remained for 
a great American scholar to discover the 
real Genghis Khan, and the irresistible 
fury of his Mongol hordes. 
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Jeremiah Curtin has opened a new. 


mine; he has more than opened it, for he 
has extracted from untold depths a wealth 
of historical lore that is simply astonish- 
ing. A new factor has now to be reck- 
oned with in the world-making problems 
of the past. Europe, from the thirteenth 
century on, cannot be truly known until 
Genghis Khan is known. 

Here was an obscure Mongol chief of 
Central Asia, rising suddenly into Asiatic 
view by his formidable inroads upon the 
East, South and West, conquering, de- 
spoiling, exterminating, sweeping the Tar- 
tars into alliance with him, overwhelming 
Moslem and Christian, and pressing as 
far west as Hungary and Poland. East 
of his native plains he set up a Mongolian 
dynasty in China and lorded it over a large 
part of India. 

But the history of Mongol might and 
prowess extends far this side of the great 
leader. Mr. Curtin has pursued it with 
scrupulous exactness to the downfall 
of power in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and indeed to the complete 
national Mongolian extinction, or absorp- 
tion, in the eighteenth. “Most of the 
Mongols proper are to-day subject to 
China, while the rest are under the con- 


trol of Russia,’ says the author at the 
close of his book, adding, “Remarkable as 
has been the part played by the Mongols 
in history, the part to be played by them 
yet may be far greater.” 

A word about the author himself: He 
was one of the greatest of linguists— 
claiming, so it is said, a knowledge of 
about seventy tongues. It was he who 
acquainted the English-speaking world 
with the novels of Sienkiewicz. He was 
an indefatigable traveler, a gatherer and a 
translator of myths and folk-tales in many 
remotely separated districts and among 
very diverse peoples on both sides of the 
oceans. He has sojourned among many 
wild and primitive tribes, from Siberia to 
our own far West. Mr. Curtin’s recent 
death is a calamity to high scholarship. 
The master-work here reviewed is not 
likely to appeal to the average reader. It 
is too crowded with unknown personal and 
place names, and is too remote from mod- 
ern interests to allure the ordinary history 
reader. Nevertheless, it is a great book. 
The foreword by Theodore Roosevelt is 
vigorous, interesting and _ illuminating. 
The gravure likeness of Mr. Curtin is 
superb. 


The Masterpiece 
By Hilda R. Carson 
fT sunset went a painter forth,— 
The master artist he— 


He spread His canvas south and north 
But none had eyes to see. 


He streaked the east with rosy bars, 
He flecked the west with flame, 

And tinted all the flying clouds 
Until, when darkness came, 


He sketched a silver crescent fair 


Upon a quiet sky, 


And scattered sparkling stars about, 
Then laid his colors by. 


Many there were that eventide 
Who walked the crowded ways, 
Yet no one marked the masterpiece, 


And gave the Artist praise. 
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THE REAPING. 
By Mary Imiay Taytor. 
The sorrows of another loveless 
matrimonial venture form the theme 
of this strong story. It is more for- 
cible than some of Miss Taylor’s 
earlier books and suggests Edith 
Wharton. A frivolous’ wife makes 
her dissatisfied husband’s life less 
bearable by her absolute indifference 
to him, and while the scene is only 
too commonplace, it is handled dex- 
terously. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


A CHEVALIER OF DIXIE. 
By S. J. Sxretps, 

A love story of a noble-hearted 
Southern youth and a fascinating 
belle whose unknown origin causes 
her social downfall. The disheart- 
ened lover remains loyal to his 
sweetheart, leaving her heavy-hearted 
when he goes to war, but his home- 
coming is rendered pitiful by the 
changes caused by death. ae 

The story is written in a reminis- 
cent strain, recalling the sorrow of 
war. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


A PRINCESS AND ANOTHER. 
By STEPHEN JENKINS. 

A historical romance describing the 
purchase of bond-servants by the 
American colonists prior to the Rev- 
olution, and the development of one 
Denise Chautier. A sharp dividing 
line separates the scenes of war and 
love, yet they are pleasingly inter- 
woven so that neither division drags 
or becomes wearisome. 

The story opens with the kidnap- 
ping of a child of noble birth, and 
his growth and final redemption are 


well worked out. 
B. W. Huebsch. 


CUPID THE COW-PUNCH. 
By ELeanor GATEs. 
Dashing episodes of ranch life 
make interesting reading, and one 
gets a glimpse of the love affairs of 
these rough sons of earth. Alec 





Lloyd, for his match-making propen- 
sities, was dubbed “Cupid,” and a 
warmer heart would be hard to find. 
He is an adept at mating all worthy 
pairs, but seems to resist the bonds 
of matrimony himself. 

The author writes in the free and 
easy language characteristic of ranch- 
ers, and one gets the impression that 
the book is true to life, just as it is 
decidedly entertaining. 


The McClure Company. 


JANET OF THE DUNES. 
By Harrier T. Comstock. 

Mrs. Comstock departs from her 
usual historical themes to write a 
simple romance of the Long Island 
dunes. Janet is the adopted daughter 
of “Captain Billy,” of the Life Sav- 
ing Service, and in her youthful days 
her entire circle of friends consists 
of the sturdy crew. Her beauty soon 
attracts much attention among visi- 
tors, and her hitherto narrow life 
broadens into a world of unusual ex- 


periences, 
Little, Brown & Co. 


AN UP-TO-DATE PAUPER. 
By HELEN MaupE WHEELER. 
The story of the love affairs of a 
coquettish Southern belle. Prudence 
Warren is the idol of her parents’ 
hearts, and has all that money could 
buy or heart desire. But financial 
troubles reduce the Warrens to pov- 
erty, and Prudence has to face the 
world, which seems full of suitors, 
but none so dear as the pursuit of 
cultivating her musical talent. 
C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


AT THE FOOT OF THE 
RAINBOW. 
By Gene Srrarron-Porrer. 

An unusual story of devoted friend- 
ship, recalling the love of Damon 
and Pythias. Two rural toilers of 
central Indiana labor together with 
wonderful self-sacrifice, sharing 
pleasures and sorrows alike. All 
their interests are centered in one 
object, the happiness of the Jeast 
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Dutch New York 


story 


worthy man’s wife, and we see re- 
markable devotion without returns. 
Outing Publishing Company. 


TRAVERS. 
By Sara DEAN. 

A tale of a man’s blighted life, due 
to a false accusation of theft, but 
ending in a beautiful heroism. He 
wanders from India to California, 
where he obliterates his past during 
the recent holocaust in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The story pictures vividly the aw- 
ful scene, and the horrors through 
which the inhabitants lived, as. well 
as a pretty romance enacted during 
the destructive event. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


FOR JACINTA. 
By Haroxtp BINbLoss. 

A tale of the West African coast 
settlements and the insurmountable 
difficulties facing two fearless men 
who undertake to raise a sunken 
steamer’s cargo. Each man has a 
powerful incentive for action, but 
while one is backed by a woman’s 
love, the other is striving for it. Mr. 
Bindioss knows the ground which he 
covers in the romance, and manip- 
ulates his facts pleasingly, yet rather 
more in detail than fancied by the 
casual fiction reader. 

Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


BETTY PEMBROKE. 
By ExizasetH HazELwoop HANCOCK. 
A tale of old Virginia and one of 
the latter-day belles who inherited 
the fascination of her Colonial an- 
cestors. Betty is a lovable, helpful 
child, a sincere friend; and while a 
trifle unsettled in heart affairs, never- 
theless she develops into a woman 
worthy of her honest lover. 
Neale Publishing Company. 


THE VAN RENSSELAERS OF 
OLD MANHATTAN. 
By WeEyYMER Jay MILLs. 

A tale of old New York, when 
powdered knights wooed gorgeously 
bedecked young ladies, and the Bat- 
tery was a resort for the fashionable. 
The heroine is a charming girl, as 
dainty a maiden as one would care 
to meet. The romance is fragrant of 
Old World gallantry, and beautiful in 
ts innocence of fervor. 

F. A, Stokes Company. 


VIRGINIE. 
By Ernest OLDMEADOW. 

A complete mystery from cover to 
cover. An archeologist in an English 
village is easily led into the purchase 
of a wax figure of a woman, which, 
after shipment to his bachelor apart- 
ments, he finds to be imbued with 
life. Her dazed condition is due to 


drugs causing total loss of memory 
and knowledge of her own identity. 
From time to time the creature who 
hypnotized and drugged her crosses 
her path, until she lives in continuous 
fear of him, while love for her bene- 
factor grows. 

The utter impossibility of the tale 
adds to its fascination, and the book 
is highly entertaining 

The McClure Company. 


THE MAGNET. 
By Atrrep O. CROZIER. 

A story of Wall Street, wherein 
a phenomenally successful broker ex- 
plains the difference between ordi- 
nary gambling with cards and stock 
gambling. 

The author hopes his book “may 
do some good by helping to defeat 
the designs of the lawless incor- 
porated wealth which is trying to 
seize control of the government of 
the republic in 1908.” 

Funk and Wagnalls Company. 


GALAHAD, KNIGHT ERRANT. 
By May E. SourHworrn. 

A prose allegory based upon the 
myth of Sir Galahad, prefaced by an 
account of the legend. 

Richard G. Badger. 


THE MAID OF HONOR. 
By RicHarp S. Homes. 

A love story with a young minister 
for hero, and an old Scotchman for 
a conversational vehicle. The ro- 
mance concerning a “maid of honor” 
and a “best man” is rather pleasing; 
though the purpose of the tale is, of 
course, to enforce a religious lesson. 
Dr. Holmes is the editor of “The 
Westminster,” published in Philadel- 


phia. 
F. H. Revell Company. 


THE MAGISTRATE’S OWN 
CASE. 

By Baron Pate ROSENKRANTZ. 

A heavy German tale, narrating the 
events attendant upon a mysterious 
murder and the trial of the suspected 
criminal. A love story is involved 
and ends happily. The book is hard 
reading and has a true sense of Ger- 


man laboredness. 
The McClure Company. 


A LONG TIME AGO. 
By AriceE Mauve EwELt. 

A story with the scenes laid in 
Virginia and Maryland, and some in 
England. in the period before the 

Note:—The Code of Victor Jallot 
was by error credited in the Febru- 
ary number to the Lippincotts; the 
book is published by George 
Jacobs & Co. 
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American Revolution. Probably the 
best thing in the volume is the illus- 
tration work, clever character 
sketches in pen and ink. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


WHEN HEARTS WERE TRUE. 
By Wi ioucHBy READE. 

This contains four stories by a 
Southern writer, all of them having 
some touch of negro life. The stories 
are called “His Last Song,” “Forgive 
Us Our Trespasses,” “For the Child’s 
Sake,” and “The Ghost of Oak 
Ridge.” 

Neale Publishing Company. 


A BOOK OF JOYS. 
By Lucy Fircu Perkins. 

The title is justifiable—a keynote 
to the tender nature love, the sweetly 
human sympathy of a woman spend- 
ing the summer on a farm. Delight- 
ful bits of reflection, capped by de- 
scriptions that are deeply fraught 
with poetic spirit, and a thread of 
story that lends an atmosphere of 
romance most happily in keeping with 
the frank joys of this beautiful- 
souled wife and mother, make up a 
volume that will bring cheer to 
many a heart. 


A, C. McClurg & Co. 


THE YELLOW FACE. 
By Frepo M. Waite. 

Given in marvelous measure, this 
tale presents intricacies from which 
not even the author can extricate 
himself. By the time he is through, 
Mr. White is so badly confused, and 
has forgotten so many of the details 
of his story, that it is impossible for 
the reader following to do other 
than get lost likewise in the maze 
of plot and counterplot. It is a 
“mystery tale” fearfully and wonder- 
fully made—as much a thriller as a 
vivid imagination, working without 
restraint, could make it. 

R. F. Fenno & Co. 


OPEN HATCHWAYS. 

By H. J. Coxe 
This tells the experiences of a 
petted young girl of wealth whose 
many suitors unsettled her mind for 
thoughtful affairs. The book is de- 
cidedly commonplace, picturing the 
unfortunate pitfalls into which some 
thoughtless people continue to plunge. 
John Lane Company. 


THE WINE OF LIFE. 
By MAupE ANNESLEY. 
A sensational scene in a divorce 
court is described in the opening 
chapters of this book. The divorcée, 
a wonderfully attractive woman, is 
embittered by her trouble, and she 
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reaps a harvest of sorrow in her 
reckless efforts to forget the past. 
John Lane Company. 


GUNHILD. 
By Dororny CANFIELD. 

A story of a group of American 
tourists in Norway, and their experi- 
ences in home-life among the Scan- 
dinavians. The central figure is a 
wonderfully strong girl whose youth 
was spent in Kansas, and who lives 
in anxiety to return to the sunshiny 
West, away from rugged lands and 
their loneliness. 

While there is a sharp contrast be- 
tween the American travelers and 
Gunhild, nevertheless each is an in- 
teresting type, and is handled ac- 
cordingly. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


THE STEM OF THE CRIMSON 
DAHLIA. 
By James Locke. 

A scheme to dethrone Prince Fer- 
dinand of Bulgaria and turn the 
principality into a kingdom, with a 
roué for king, is the theme of this 
curious book. 

Strangely enough, a dahlia stem is 
used as a method for sending a 
message as to the date of the con- 
spiracy, and an American is deeply 
involved. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THE VEIL. 
By Mary Harriotr Norris. 

A novel that will hardly cause a 
stir in the world, being secure in the 
mediocrity of both subject and style. 

Richard G, Badger. 


TWENTY-THREE TALES. 
By Leo Totstoy. 
Supposed to be Tolstoy’s twenty- 
three best tales, translated by Louise 
and Aylmer Maude and published in 
a small pocket volume. The stories 
are taken from Tales for Children, 
Popular Stories, A Fairy Tale, Folk- 
Tales Retold, Adaptations from the 
French, Stories Given to Aid the 
Persecuted Jews. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company 


THE MIRACLE OF THE 
STARS. 
By E. W. ve Guerin. 

A story of a bad woman who 
awakens to a better conception of 
things through a series of inter- 
esting but rather saddening ex- 
periences. Side by side with her 
a young girl grows to womanhood, 
has her first unhappy romance, and 
finds final refuge in the love of a 
man who years before had sinned 
with the older woman. 

The story is commonplace, though 
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well-written, and the moral tone re- 
mains elevated in spite of some un- 
pleasant episodes. 

John Lane Company. 


THE LOVES OF PELLEAS 
AND ETARRE. 
By Zona GALE. 
A delightfully quaint story of a 
seventy-years-young couple. Pelleas 
and Etarre have celebrated their 


The Book News Monthly 








golden wedding, but, unfashionably, 
they cling to one another with child- 
like devotion. 

Dry and prosy? Not a bit, yet 
unusual and simple. Though ‘lack- 
ing family ties, they scatter sunshine 
and live in a _ loving atmosphere 
among dear friends. They dabble 
almost too deeply in others’ love af- 
fairs, yet the happy results make 
their interest a blessing. 

The Macmillan Company. 





JUVENILES 


CRADLE TALES OF 


HINDUISM. 
By the Sister Nivedita (Marcaret E. 
NoBLE). ; 
This is a collection of genuine 


Indian nursery tales, gathered from 
the great epics of India, the 
Mahabharata, the Ramayana, and the 
Puranas, besides other sources. Thus 
we have the ‘ ‘Cycle of Snake Tales,” 
the “Cycle of Indian Wifehood,” the 
“Cycle of Krishna,” and so on. Such 
lore comes to every Hindu child of 
higher caste, through the story-tel- 
lers, and in many of the stories set 
down here the author has preferred 
the rendering by word of mouth to 
the book rendering. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF 
LOCOMOTIVES. 
By J. R. Howopen. 

A boys’ im. this blends the his- 
torical and mechanical account of the 
history and development of the loco- 
motive, both in England and in this 
country. The terminology _ inclines 
toward England with phrases like 
“goods engines” where an American 
would say “freight engines.” The 
models and comparative dimensions 
are also three-quarters from abroad, 
and this is true of the pictures, of 
which few represent the American 
practice. The result is that the 
American boy, while he will learn 
much as to the locomotive, will have 
considerable difficulty in adjusting 
the work to the locomotives which 
he sees. It is without an index, a 
very serious lack. 

The McClure Company. 


TELL ME A STORY SERIES. 
By ANNE Sporrswoop Youns. 
Six volumes of pleasing innocence 

for the toddlers who curl up for a 

very short interval’s entertainment. 

Eaton & Mains. 


BAIRNIE BOOKS. 
By ANNE Spottswoop Younc. 
More tiny tales for tiny tots, by 
a child-lover who knows their wants. 
Eaton & Mains. 


HARPER’S ELECTRICITY 
BOOK FOR BOYS. 
By JoseppH H. ADAMS. 

The boy interested in electricity 
will find this a useful manual, and 
will soon be at work on the experi- 
ments it suggests. 

Harper & Brothers. 


THE PETER PAN PICTURE 

BOOK. 

By Autce B. Woopwarp AND DANIEL 
*ConNOR. 

A retelling of the story of “Peter 
Pan” for the smaller boys and girls, 
published with Mr. Barrie’s consent, 
and containing a series of beautiful 
color pictures. The nursery will be 
incomplete without this volume. 


George Bell & Sons. 


A WEST POINT YEARLING. 
By Captain B. MALONE. 

A boy’s tale of life at West Point 
—the fun and the training—written 
by a man who has participated in 
just such pranks and pleasures. 


Penn Publishing Company. 


THE FREE LANCES. 
By Caprain Jack Branp. 

One of the series, “Rough Riders 
of the Sea,” boys’ books that tell the 
stories of famous sea fighters. The 
heroes taken up include Sir Francis 
Drake, Don John of Austria, Sir 
Richard Grenville, Barentz, Van 
Heemsteck, Cumberland, George 
Walker, Thomas Cochrane, and some 
more. The illustrations are from old 
prints and from paintings by Géréme, 
Overend and George Gibbs. 

The McClure Company. 


THE SANDMAN—HIS SHIP 
STORIES. 
By Wrii1amM J. Hopkins. 
A book that small boys and girls 
can read for themselves. It is full 
of pretty fancies and subtle instruc- 


tion. 
L. C. Page & Co. 
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TEN INDIAN HUNTERS. 
By Mary Hazetton WADE. 
The most famous Indian hunters 
have here their stories told, in a way 
that young readers can comprehend 
and enjoy. 
W. A. Wilde Company. 


KING GOBBLER. 
By Aspire N. SMITH. 
A delightful child’s book, the nar- 
rative related by a turkey gobbler. 
One of the most interesting features 


of the book is the collection of illus- 
trations from kodak pictures made 
by the author. 

The Educational Publishing Company 


FRENCH SONG AND VERSE 
FOR CHILDREN. 
By Heten Terry. 

A book of easy French verses for 
children to learn. The music ac- 
companies most of them. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 








W. S. GILBERT. 
By Eprro A. Browne. 

A new volume in the series, “Stars 
of the Stage,” pleasantly informative, 
and illustrated with twenty-three 
photographs of an unusual impor- 
tance and interest. 

Here are drawings first made for 
the Bab Ballads, and portraits of Mr. 
Gilbert in many poses, with scenes 
from “Trial by Jury,” and “The Mi- 
kado.” It is a most entertaining vol- 
ume as well as a useful handbook. 

John Lane Company. 


J. E. B. STUART—MAJOR- 
GENERAL. 
By TueoporE S. GARNETT. 

An address delivered at the unveil- 
ing of the equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral Stuart, an event that took place 
at Richmond, Virginia, May 30, 1907. 
Judge Garnett was General Stuart’s 
aid-de-camp. 

Neale Publishing Company. 


THE CONFESSIONS AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HARRY 
ORCHARD. 

The story of Harry Orchard, as 
told by himself from the time of his 
early life in Ontario to his prison life 
after the arrests made among the 
Western Federation of Miners. The 
story is much the same as Mr. Or- 
chard told on the witness stand in 
the trial of Haywood, and he pro- 
claims it to be absolutely the truth. 
In closing the book, he says: “My 
conscience is clear. I know that I 
have done what was right and made 
the best restitution in my power. Mr. 
Haywood has been acquitted. I can 
truthfully say I would far rather see 
him acquitted than hanged. I be- 
lieve the trial will do much good, 
as I do not believe these leaders 
of the Federation will take a 
chance again with any one for 
the sake of revenge upon those 
that oppose this reorganization. 
My earnest prayer is, in closing this 
awful tale, that it will be the means 





of stopping this kind of work for- 


ever.’ 
The McClure Company. 


HERMANN KRUSI. 
(Recollections of My Life.) 

By ExizaBetH SHELDON ALLING. 

A stretch covering the entire nine- 
teenth century from birth at Yver- 
don, in 1817, to death in 1903 in this 
country, this autobiography, by the 
son of one of Pestalozzi’s associates, 
owes its interest to its narrative of 
work as a teacher of the Oswego 
Normal School for a quarter of a 
century. Its opening rapidly reviews 
the German life of seventy years 
ago, its schools and the current of 
German immigration to this country. 
Extracts from Professor Kriisi’s let- 
ters, a commemoration service, and a 
summary of his influence by his 
friends, complete the volume, which 
closes with a list of the works of 
one who played an important part in 
making our literature known to Ger- 
many and in introducing here the 
new methods of German education. 

The Grafton Press 


THE ROAD. 
By Jack Lonpon. 
It is unnecessary to introduce Jack 
London to the reading public. He 
is not only one of our chief living 
heroes of adventure, but he is a large 
contributor to a knowledge of eco- 
nomic and sociological conditions in 
“hobo” life. His new book portrays 
some of the most extraordinary feats 
in ride-stealing, door-to-door lying, 
and kindred illegitimate and immoral 
methods of getting about the coun- 
try, to be found in print. Here is 
prison life too, interesting and in 
a way not without valuable side re- 
flections and evidences. Astonishing 
as these revelations are, the question 
arises as to whether such recitals are 
not an unwholesome stimulus on the 
lives of impressionable youth. The 
book is abundantly illustrated with 
reproductions of photographs. 
The Macmillan Company 
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An appreciation of 
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by 
Leonard D. Abbott 


A tribute 
for 
Virginia’s 
Tercentenary 


A timely volume 
on Haiti 


General Schaff 
writes of 
West Point training 
in the days of 
Jefferson Davis 


ERNEST HOWARD CROSBY. 
By Leonarp D. Assort, 

What finer tribute could there be 
than these few sincere words of re- 
membrance, which carry such a sense 
of Crosby’s personality that he takes 
his place henceforth among one’s 
cherished human beings? In him the 
two strains of Puritan and Anarchist 
met; he was typical of our age of 
struggle and reconciliation, typical, 
too, in a manner extraordinarily mag- 
netic and appealing. “He was Sir 
Galahad as well as Hamlet and Don 

Quixote.” 
The Ariel Press. 


IN OLDE NEW YORK. 
By CuHaries Burr Topp. 
Delightful from first chapter to 
“finis” for the way it makes past 
days live again. Some of the articles 
appeared a score of years ago in the 
“Evening Post” and “Lippincott’s.” 
There are old-time illustrations also. 
The velume is one in the “Grafton 
Historical” series. 
The Grafton Press. 


THE HEART OF OLD 
VIRGINIA. 
By Atice MAupe EwELt. 

A tribute to the author’s mother 
State on occasion of the Tercenten- 
ary of Virginia. 

The Neale Publishing Company. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
AND THE FARMER’S BOY. 
By Cuirron JoHNSON. 

Living at Hadley, Massachusetts. 
himself an illustrator, Mr. Clifton 
Johnson has added to the books 
which he first published in 1893 and 
1894, The Country School and The 
Farmer’s Boy. Photographs taken 
in the Connecticut Valley, some mere 
snaps, some admirably conceived, 
some skilful flashlights, in the main 
well printed, give a continuous illus- 
trated comment on his running de- 
scription of the year. The two vol- 
umes taken together make an agree- 
able record of the life of the region 
which as illustrator Mr. Johnson has 
frequently portrayed. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


THE SPIRIT OF OLD WEST 
POINT. 
By Morris ScHAFF. 

West Point has a great fascination 
for many persons as a summer stop- 
ping-place where military glitter, nat- 
ural beauty, and historic interests are 
uniquely centered. But a detailed ac- 
count of cadet life between 1858 and 
1862 will probably prove most read- 
able to those who already know 
something of it by experience or by 
close relation to it. General Schaff 


The Book News Monthly 





has given us nearly three hundred 
pages of reminiscences abounding 
with well-known names, camp and 
class-room incidents, war-time incite- 
ments and excitements, together with 
opinions, characterizations, and es- 
timates of men who rose and have 
fallen. Though a soldier himself on 
the Northern side, he shows no ani- 
mosity, and always means to be judi- 
cial and kind in his judgments, hon- 
oring the true spirit of the soldier 
as he found it at West Point in the 
Sixties. 

While there is much recorded here 
that is of no moment to any but in- 
terested parties, with many names un- 
known and without interest to the 
reader of to-day, yet there are chap- 
ters or parts of chapters well worth 
the permanent form into which the 
fine book-maker has cast them. The 
effect of the news of secession, the 
departure of Southern cadets, to 
whom had come the alternative of 
serving the Union or serving their 
States, and the effect of the John 
Brown episode on cadet temper, are 
a real contribution to a notable 
period of American history. The 
author brings out one significant fact, 
for instance, well worth conspicuous 
record in the philosophy of history: 
Jefferson Davis and his fellow-cadets 
between the years 1825 and 1827 
were taught from a_ text-book— 
Rawle on _ the Constitution—which 
emphasized the doctrine of States 
rights. Rawle was a distinguished 
jurist of Philadelphia, and to his 
work Davis, to his dying day, cred- 
ited the principles for which he 
fought. Is this the irony of history? 
Thus, whatever slights we may put 
upon General Schaff’s minor recol- 
lections, it is true that he has thrown 
real sidelights upon the history of 
the nation important to coming his- 
torians. The book is handsomely 
made up, and abundantly illustrated. 

Houghton, Miflin & Co 


HAITI: HER HISTORY AND 
HER DETRACTORS. 
By J. N. LE&ceER. - 
A history of the republic of Haiti. 
Students of international affairs will 
find this a work of unusual interest, 
as the subject is treated exhaustively 
by one who ought to be perfectly fa- 
miliar with it—in other words, the 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of Haiti in the 
United States. 
The Neale Publishing Compaiy. 


NORTHWESTERN FIGHTS 
AND FIGHTERS. 
By Cyrus TowNsEND Braby. 
Mr. Brady adds to his_ series, 
“American Fights and Fighters,” a 
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volume on the Northwest, illustrated 
with maps and photographs. The 
former volumes have taken up Rev- 
olutionary, Colonial, Border and In- 
dian fights and fighters. This volume 
includes chapters on the Nez Percé 
War and the Modoc War, with an 
appendix including letters from 
Colonel Bowen and other officers, 
describing particularly Custer’s de- 


feat. 
The McClure Company. 


OLD STEAMBOAT DAYS ON 
THE HUDSON RIVER. 
By Davin Lear BucKMAN. 

A volume in the “Grafton Histori- 
cal” series, including stories and 
reminiscences of the days when Rob- 
ert Fulton plied his first steamboat 


THE BOYS OF THE OLD 
GLEE CLUB. 
By JAMES Wuircoms RILEY. 

A new Riley poem, first published 
in the “Reader” for November, 1907, 
with illustrations by Will Vawter. It 
is now issued in an attractive gift- 
book. This is one of the most char- 
acteristic things Mr. Riley has done 
for some years, and has in it the 
original Riley spirit. It deserved this 
beautiful edition. 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


THE PILGRIM JESTER. 

By ArrHur E. J. Lecce. 
Between each of the twelve jests 
comes a little song, and in these 
songs there are lyric sweetness and 
the fortunate word. There is also 
that indefinable power of haunting 
the memory which belongs to all gen- 
uine poetry. Surely it is in such 
lovely things rather than in the poems 
that make up the rest of the book 

that Mr. Legge’s true gift lies. 
John Lane Company. 


THE POEMS OF SAPPHO. An 
dca Rendition into Eng- 
ish. 

By Joun Myers O’Hara. 

The pure Hellene may be of any 
country or any time. This young 
Chicago Irishman, a trader on the 
New York Stock Exchange, has taken 
the fragments of the immortal Les- 
bian, and has built up upon them 
what he fancies must have been the 
original poems. His verses are full 
of Sapphic fire. They convey—with 
what is surely an extraordinary gift 
—that same perfect sense of summer 
and youth and love, evanescent, ex- 
quisite, which the ancient Greeks, like 
no other people who ever lived, have 


and the miracle of the new force 
caused widespread excitement among 


people generally. 
The Grafton Press. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
INQUISITION OF SPAIN. 
By Henry CuHaries LEa. 
This volume completes the work of 
a lifetime on the subject of the In- 
quisition. The three volumes pre- 
ceding studied in detail the Inquisi- 
tion of the middle ages down to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. 
The remaining periods are now taken 
up, with very full tables of statistics 
and detailed accounts of various fa- 
mous historical episodes. 
The Macmillan Company. 


passed on to us in art. They possess 
Greek simplicity; Greek restraint. 
English reviews, and critics like Ar- 
thur Symons and Bliss Perry, have 
praised them. John O’Hara is anew 
light on the horizon. 

Thomas B. Mosher. 


A ROSE OF THE OLD 

REGIME. 

By The Bentztown Bard (Foicer 
McKinsey). 

Most of these appeared in the Bal- 
timore “Sun.” They have a touch 
of Riley and a reminiscence of Field. 
They are full of homely aspiration 
and the sweetness of a great heart. 
We shall quote two short stanzas: 


“Each in his little world, doing the 
thing that’s to do, 

Serving within his place, earnestly, 
sweet and true; 

Each in his little world, thus as the 
great days call, 

Each is a part of the whole in the 
service of all in all, 

{ 

“Each in his little world, doing the 
best that he knows, 

Smiling if under the rain, smiling if 
under the rose; 

Each in his little world, building the 
world of the whole, 

With heart upon heart the living 
pase reaches the height of the 
soul!” 


POEMS WITH POWER TO 
STRENGTHEN THE SOUL. 
By James MupcE,. 

A collection of verses, chiefly re- 
ligious, and yet not intended as a 
religious anthology; rather, the ob- 
ject has been to get together selec- 
tions that express the best thoughts 
on subjects “that make for high per- 
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sonal character, toughening moral 
fiber, and helping souls heavenward.” 
It is a book that ought to be appre- 
ciated by teachers and clergymen, 
and especially by public speakers 
whose line of work lies in this de- 
partment of thought. 

Eaton & Mains. 


SPRIGS OF POETRY. 
By Norris C. Spricc. 

This verse, published at Denver, 
Colorado, reflects the local life of 
the region. 

Balance Publishing Company. 


SOUTHERN LYRICS. 
By R. P. Hupson. 

Poems of personal expression and 
of individual emotion, phrased with 
great simplicity, recalling on many 
pages the verse of the close of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. There are some 
extremely modern touches filling the 


‘TRAVEL AND 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN 
KENT. 
By WALTER JERROLD. 

Kent is one of the counties of 
England of such peculiar interest, 
historically and otherwise, that many 
guidebooks dealing with it have been 
a matter of course. This new mem- 
ber of the valuable “Highways and 
Byways” series has been written to 
fall midway between the small com- 
pact “guide” and the voluminous 
work which exhausts all available 
material. It is as full of entertain- 
ment as of information—which is 
saying a great deal—and Hugh 
Thomson’s drawings are frequent 
and very pleasing. There is a map 
also, and a good index. 

The Macmillan Company. 


DAILY NOTES OF A TRIP 
AROUND THE WORLD. Two 
Volumes, 
By E. W. Howe 
A diary of a trip through Hawaii, 
Japan, China, the Philippines, Ceylon, 
India, Egypt, Palestine, and Europe. 


The Book News Monthly 








pages, which give with profusion the 
sort of verse written by many with 
an easy gift of rhyme, 

Southern Lyrics Publishing Company 


THE PASSING OF TIME. 
By WiLuiaAM DE Forest THomson. 
Verses on the seasons, done in an 
irregular, unrhymed measure, and 
with a certain minuteness of obser- 
vation which recalls the earlier 
Thomson with his “Seasons.” In 
some indefinable way, too, the reader 
will be reminded here and there of 


Wordsworth. 
Robert Grier Cooke. 


LEAVES OF GOLD, SCOTTISH 
POEMS AND WANDERERS. 
By WaLLaAcE Bruce. 

Three attractively made-up vol- 
umes of easy, pleasant verse which 
will have delightful associations for 
many people on account of their sub- 
jects, Scottish and otherwise. 

Bryant Union Company. 


DESCRIPTION 


Just the usual current of things seen 
and heard. 
Crane & Co. 


DISCOVERIES IN EVERY- 
DAY EUROPE 
By Don C. Setrz. 

Don C. Seitz has put on a broad- 
margined page, with pen and ink 
drawing to illustrate, the notes of 
the traveling American in Europe— 
exactly what the vulgar of them see. 

Harper & Brothers. 


CASTLES AND KEEPS OF 
SCOTLAND. 
By Frank Roy FRaprie. 

A thick and well-illustrated volume 
uniform with the Castles and Cha- 
teaux of Old Navarre and Castles and 
Chateaux of Old Touraine, by Fran- 
cis Miltoun. It describes with useful 
fulness the many houses of strength 
built by old-time nobles through all 
that rocky land of romance. Besides 
the many half-tone illustrations there 
are a few in color. 

L. C. Page & Co 
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HERALDS OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 
By ANNIE RussELL MARBLE. 
The appearance of this volume is 
another indication of the growing in- 
terest in the early period of Ameri- 
can literature. There will be some 
readers who will deny the propriety 
of the word “literature” in connec- 


tion with the subject of this book. 
But the beginnings of a literary move- 
ment are discernible in the poems 
and pamphlets of the eighteenth cen- 
tury writers, and there is much that 
is noteworthy for wit and penetra- 
tion. 

The authors treated by the writer 
of this volume are Francis Hopkin- 
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son, Philip Freneau, John Trumbull, 
the “Hartford Wits”—Hopkins, Bar- 
low, et al.—Joseph Dennie, William 
Dunlap and Charles Brockden Brown. 
The range is pretty wide, covering 
political satire, humorous skits, criti- 
cism, drama and fiction. The author 
has carefully explored the field and 
her estimates are in general sound 
and based upon an accurate knowl- 
edge of the subject. The book is ad- 
mirably adapted to the needs of the 
reader who has not the time to en- 
gage in independent research or read 
large books such as the standard 
treatise of Moses Coit Tyler. 

The University of Chicago Press. 


MORAL TRAINING IN THE 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

By CHARLES Epwarp Rucu, T. P. 
Stevenson, Epwin DIter Srar- 
BUCK, FRANK CRAMER, GEoRGE E. 
MYERS. 

This volume contains five essays 
submitted by candidates for a prize 
offered by a California citizen who 
wanted a “best” essay on the subject 
here given. The first prize went to 
Mr. Rugh, the second to Mr. Steven- 
son, and so excellent were the papers 
by Messrs. Starbuck, Cramer and 
Myers, that the five were printed in 
this more permanent form. 

Ginn & Co. 


ANOTHER FAIRY READER. 
By James Ba.tpwin. 

A first reader of childish fairy 
stories, one of the “Eclectic read- 
ings.” 

American Book Company. 


LABORATORY MANUAL OF 
ZOOLOGY. 
By MarcaRETTA BuRNET. 

A school text-book prepared by a 
teacher of biology in the Woodward 
High School, Cincinnati. 

American Book Company. 


EXPOSITION. 
By Frances M. Perry. 

An introductory course in exposi- 
tion, by an instructor in English at 
Wellesley. As exposition is one of 
the primary forms of discourse, this 
volume ought to be a helpful one to 
those who wish to develop conversa- 
tional or speech-making powers. 

American Book Company. 


MODERN ENGLISH 
LITERARY CRITICISM. 
By W. T. Brewster. 

A collection of selected pieces of 
criticism from the best English and 
American critics of all time. Among 
the authors represented are Dr. John- 
son, Macaulay, Bagehot, Leslie Ste- 
phens and Frederic Harrison; and 
among the subjects are De Quincey, 
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Dickens, Wordsworth, Poe and 
Shakespeare. 
The Macmillan Company. 


IMMUNOCHEMISTRY. 
By SvauTE ARRHENIUS. 

Printed for school purposes, this 
work, by a most distinguished chem- 
ist in his field, contains a summary 
of six lectures on the Immunity Re- 
actions delivered at the University 
of California, in Berkeley, California, 
during the summer session of 1906 
The object of the lectures was to il- 
lustrate the application of the meth- 
ods of physical chemistry to the study 
of the theory of toxins and antitox- 
ins. The work is a brief for the 
German theory on this subject as 
against the French school led by 
Metchnikoff, who claims that these 

reactiens are physiological. 
The Macmillan Company. 


CHARACTER PORTRAITS 

FROM DICKENS. 

Selected and Arranged by CHARLES 
WELSH. 

The author of the Golden Treas- 
ury of Irish Songs and Lyrics has 
made certain extracts to show Dick- 
ens’ inimitable power of pen-portrait- 


ure. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


HANDY BOOK OF 
SYNONYMS. 

This is one in the “Handy Infor- 
mation” series, compact and small 
enough to be conveniently pigeon- 
holed, and to serve as a practical 


desk guide. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


STORIES FROM FRENCH 
REALISTS. 
Edited by Lester Burrett SHIPPEE. 

Three extracts from Maupassant 
and from Zola, accompanied by ex- 
ercises and a vocabulary, are used in 
this school-book to give the pupil an 
idea of French realists. The editing 
has been done by two teachers in high 
schools at Providence. 

American Book Company. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
VERSE. 
By Marcaret Lynn. 

A selection of verse from eight- 
eenth century poets, with quotations 
from Dryden, Defoe, Pope, John 
Gay, Addison, Swift, ; Thom- 
son, Collins, Gray, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Chatterton, ra a few 
others. Some additional pages in 
the back of the book are devoted to 
Scotch songs and ballads, and there 
are a number of useful notes. A 
student will find this a great help. 

The Macmillan Company. 
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From Love Songs Old and 
New 


A volume 
of 
Huxley maxims 


The Book News Monthly 


MEMOIRES D’UN 
COLLEGIEN. 
By AnbrE LAUuRIE. 
This account of life at a French 
lycee is employed as a textbook by 
adding a vocabulary and notes, which 


go so far as to tell the pupil who 
Methuselah was. The editor is a 
professor at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and the book is designed for 
high school use, 

American Book Company. 








MISSIONARY BOOKS 


BREAKING DOWN CHINESE 
WALLS. 
By Ex.iorr I. Oscoop. 

So numerous are books, really able 
books, on foreign mission work be- 
coming that, as each new one issues 
from the press, the question arises, 
How is this last book different from 
the others? Take any one country; 
for instance, China. And take the 
books on that one country issued by 
one publishing house—the Revell 
Company. What is there fresh to 
say? Apparently, there is no limit 
to the resource. Here is the latest, 
Breaking Down Chinese Walls. It 
is by Dr. Elliott I. Osgood, and is 
from the physician’s, or medical mis- 
sionary’s, point of view. Very in- 
forming indeed are his accounts of 
medical work as mission work. Much 
emphasis, too, he lays on the family 


life of the missionaries as a mode of 


teaching the heathen by example or 
suggestion. Who can read his ac- 
counts of the reforms of the new 
age in China and doubt for a moment 
that the missionary is the great civi- 
lizer, the great cleanser, the joy 
bringer, so far as this life is con- 
cerned? ‘This book is rich in anec- 
dote, in stories of Chinese heroism, 
devotion, sincerity, and zeal. Does 
anyone doubt that there is a vital, 
although inexplicable, relation be- 


LOVE SONGS OLD AND NEW. 
An anthology of love poems from 
Ben Jonson’s “To Celia” and Moore’s 
“Love’s Young Dream” to “Sally in 
Our Alley” and “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song.” The book is daintily dec- 
orated and there are a great number 
of beautiful color pictures by Clar- 
ence F. Underwood. One can scarce- 
ly imagine a more appropriate gift 
book for a lover to give his sweet- 
heart, no matter what the occasion. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


A BOOK OF REVERIE. 
By ExizasetH GIsson. 

This comprises five small booklets 
of moral sentiment, social epigram, 
religious advice, and elevated mysti- 
cism. 

John Lane Company. 


tween the acceptance of Christ and a 
revolutionized life. And more; Dr. 
Osgood, like the true missionary of 
our day, sees that the winning of 
men to the Christ is not necessarily 
a matter of religious services, but of 
all phases of life. Read his chapter, 
“The Gospel through a Brace-and- 
bit”; how Tsih’s eyes were opened 
through the Western way of boring 
a hole in a board! To the medical 
mission come thousands to be healed 
—thousands to which the missionary 
would have to go, and go uphill. 
Medicine, common sense, and social 
science in this day are the great 
tools of mission work. We, with our 
own slums and foreign populations, 
can learn much from these revela- 
tions from the heathen abroad. The 
Chinese Christian can put many of 
us to shame in giving and in living. 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 


MARY PORTER GAMEWELL. 
By A. H. Tutftte. 

Mrs. Gamewell was a missionary 
from 1871 to 1906, when she was 
slain among other missionaries in 
China. This is a tribute to her mem- 
ory, written with a detailed account 
of the siege in Peking. The book 
includes Mrs. Gamewell’s own letters 
and journals. 


Eaton & Mains. 


SELECTIONS 


APHORISMS AND 
REFLECTIONS. 
By T. H. Hux tery. 

An artistic handbook of quotations 
from the works of Thomas Huxley, 
with an excellent portrait of the 
great scientist for a frontispiece. 
Most probably, the cream of Hux- 
ley’s theory and philosophy is con- 
tained within these pages. 

The Macmillan Company. 


DAYS AND DEEDS—PROSE. 
By Burton E. anv Evizaseru B. 
STEVENSON. 

The companion book to this is 
Days and Deeds—Poetry. The vol- 
umes comprise selections suitable for 
the celebration of national and other 
important events. The present book 
covers New Year’s Day, Washing- 
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ton’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Inde- 
pendence Day, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas, Arbor Day, 
Bird Day, and so on down to St. 


Valentine’s Day and St. Patrick’s 


Day. This will be a helpful and sug- 
gestive book for school teachers. 
Baker and Taylor Company. 


FOR THE LOVER OF OUT-OF-DOORS 


TENANTS OF THE TREES. 
By CLarENcCE HAwKEs. 

The author’s mind seems to be a 
treasure-house of fact pertaining to 
the winged tenants of the woods and 
their haunts, and he imparts his 
knowledge with charming delicacy. 
He tells how Nature reveals herself 
to the mind of the country youth. 
“The wind whispers its secrets, wild 
flowers open their hearts to him and 
bloom for his delight.” 

The bluebirds teach optimism and 
good cheer when clouds hover thick- 
est, and each little creature has a 
mission. In short, the book familiar- 
izes the reader with bird-life, and 
the closing word is an appeal for 
thoughtfulness on behalf of these lit- 


tle messengers. 
L. C. Page & Co. 


NEW CREATIONS IN PLANT 
LIFE—An Authoritative Account 
of the Life and Works of Luther 
Burbank. 

By W. S. Harwoop. 

The first edition of this fascinating 
book was issued a year and a half 
ago. Since then the interest of the 
great public has steadily heightened 
in both the man and his unique en- 
terprise, and it gives increased value 
to the present new and revised edi- 
tion to know that all the statements 
made in it are vouched for by Mr. 
Burbank himself. 

The Macmillan Company. 


CAMPING AND TRAMPING 
WITH ROOSEVELT. 
By Joun Burroucus. 
Mr. John Burroughs has collected 
in a single volume, illustrated by a 
photograph, the articles in the “At- 





lantic’ and the “Outlook” upon his 
trip in the West with President 
Roosevelt in 1903-04. Besides the 
picture of Roosevelt in the open there 
is much sharp observation of the 
daily life of wood and field. 
Houghton, Miflin & Co. 


JOCK OF THE BUSHVELD. 
By Sir Percy Fitzpatrick. 

A bright terrier, whose portrait in 
colors opens the volume, gives the 
keynote to this narrative of the South 
African belt. On a roomy margin 
there are pen-and-ink drawings, and 
many hunting stories are included. 
There is an account of being lost; 
big game appears; so does the Zulu. 
Unpretentious as the book is, it is 
still most interesting. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


CAMP AND TRAIL. 

By Srewart Epwarp WHITE. 

A thoroughly practical, informed, 
clear and useful work on the outfit, 
clothing, weapons and equipment 
needed in a Western trip, either on 
the plains, in the forest, across rough 
country, or over mountains. With 
great judgment the makers of each 
article are noted and the price quoted. 
The chapter on loading a mule is one 
of the best, and is very nearly the 
only intelligible account ever written 
on various hitches. Those who have 
shared in this work themselves will 
see at once how accurate and useful 
the advice is. As it is, however, 
necessarily guided by the high price 
of labor in this country, it is of little 
use for Asiatic or African work, 


though even for this it has many 


most valuable hints. 
Outing Publishing Company. 


MUSIC BOOKS 


THE PIANOLIST. 
By Gustav Kosse. 

This might well be an advertise- 
ment for piano-players, so eloquent 
does Mr. Kobbé wax. The imme- 
diate purpose of the volume is to 
take up the whole subject of the 
“piano-player” in its broad relations, 
together with specific hints as to how 
music study may profitably be pros- 
ecuted by the vuninstructed music 


lover. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


FAUST. 

A brief exposition of Gounod’s 
opera in the “Great Opera” series, 
by J. Cuthbert Hadden. A useful 
volume, but spoiled by the glaring 
bindings, and the poorly reproduced 
color pictures. 


F. A. Stokes Company 


BIZET’S CARMEN. 
By J. Curnpert Happen. 
A small volume in the series of 


Clarence Hawkes 
The blind writer 
of 
Nature tales 


A manual 
for the 
trail follower 


Roosevelt 
and 
John Burroughs 
in camp 





A book of 
clever ideas 
for 
entertaining 


How to play 
golf, chess 
and other games 


From Love Songs Old and 
New 


See ‘ Selections” 


Frederic Harrison’s 
collected 
essays 


The Book News Monthly 


“Great Operas,” by this writer. It 
has several illustrations in color. 
F. A. Stokes Company. 


STORIES OF SYMPHONIC 
MUSIC. 
By LAWRENCE GILMAN. 
By combining the personal history 
of the composer, a knowledge of his 


intention, and extracts either from the 
composer’s utterance or from that of 
the critics, Mr. Gilman has covered 
the leading works which appear in 
program music with an explanation 
intended to give the concert-goer 
hints and suggestions as to the neces- 
sary emotion. 

Harper and Brothers. 


“DAME CURTSEY’S” BOOK 
OF NOVEL ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. 
By Ettye Hower GLover, 

Every special day in the year, and 
many more days, has a suggestion for 
entertainment. And there are many 
new and original ideas, well worked 
out, and therefore possible of success- 
ful management. There will be a 
host of people only too glad to get 
a hand-book of this kind for so small 
a price. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


HANDY BOOK OF CARD 
GAMES. 
By Bette M. WALKER. 
Brief histories of Bezique, Bridge, 


GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 


Cassino, Euchre, Cribbage, Five ies, 
dred, Hearts, Pinochle, Whist, and 
other card games, with concise, prac- 
tical rules for playing. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


HOW TO PLAY CHESS. 
By CHartoTre BoarpMAN RocErs. 
A compact little volume of sug- 
gestions and rules for playing chess. 
A pocket book of convenient size. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 

These instructions have been com- 
piled from the best English and 
American authorities. The book 
ought to prove a useful one. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 





MRS. RORER’S MY BEST 250 
RECIPES. 

By Mrs. SarAH Tyson Rorer. 

Gives twenty best soups, twenty 
best fish, twenty best meats, twenty 
best salads and so on to fifteen dif- 
ferent categories. A careful index 
completes the work, and the recipes 
are minutely described. The volume 
is neatly and attractively bound, and 


cooK 


will appeal to interested housekeepers. 
Arnold & Co. 


SUNDAY NIGHT SUPPERS. 
By CuristinE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
Sunday night supper at home is the 
best meal of the week. This book 
takes that stand and suggests many 

tasteful things in the line of food. 
Dana Estes & Co. 


VOL UMES OF GENERAL INTEREST 








nes PAPERS. 
By H. B. Irvine. 

A collection of seven extremely 
interesting articles which have ap- 
peared in the “Nineteenth Century,” 
the “Fortnightly Review,” and the 
“Cornhill Magazine.” Four concern 
actors and the stage; and the others 
are the “True Story of Eugene 
Aram,” “The Fall of the House of 
Goodere,” and “The Fualdés Case.” 

Small, Maynard & Co 


THE STORY OF IRON AND 
STEEL. 
By JosepH RussELL SMITH. 

A layman’s book designed to give 
any intelligent person the main facts 
in the growth of the iron and steel 
industries. The author who prepares 
the volume is an instructor in the 


Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
By James R. Brancu. 

The official report of the proceed- 
ings of the Thirty-third Annual Con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ 
Association, held at Atlantic City in 
September, 1907. The volume in- 
cludes the constitution and by-laws, 
with a list of members of the Asso- 
ciation, and a number of very inter- 
esting photogravure portraits. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
COMMON SENSE. 
By Frepertc Harrison. 
Everything that comes from the 
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pen of Mr. Harrison is worth read- 
ing. Perhaps those who differ wide- 
ly from him are often eager to peruse 
his latest utterances, and, therefore, 
the papers reprinted in his latest vol- 
ume are sure to arouse the attention 
of those who think. The present 
volume is a companion to The Creed 
of a Layman, published in the spring 
of last year, and is “a summary of 
the philosophical grounds on which 
the preceding work was based.” 
About one-third of the volume is 
new and the rest appeared in various 
periodicals from time to time during 
many years. 

The ground work of Mr. Harri- 
son’s philosophy is, of course, Posi- 
tivism, although he emphatically 
denies that he is a “Comtist.” The 
doctrine of the relativity of all 
knowledge has no defender more in- 
genious. Metaphysics come in for 
some hard raps, and the controversies 
with Professor Huxley, as well as 
the trenchant criticism of Mr. Bal- 
four’s writings, will prove interesting 
to all who are familiar with the 
works of those two striking and op- 
posed types of thinkers. 

The Macmillan Company. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
MATTER, LIFE AND MIND. 
By W. Stewart DuNCAN. 
The “Westminster Review” says 

of this book: 

“When we had finished our study 
of Mr. Duncan’s very readable and 
stimulating Evolution of Matter, 
Life and Mind we felt that the author 
had left little in the universe unex- 
plained. He had taken us from the 
electrical constitution of matter right 
on to the ethical mind and landed us 
in a ‘noble religion born of science.’ 
Link by link the whole chain of ex- 
istence had been forged, or rather 
evolved, before our mind’s eye with- 
out a break. It was all so beautiful, 
so easy, and so almost self-evident. 
We thought of the French, C’est 
magnifique. * * * We shall hear 
of Mr. Duncan again.” 

Mr. Duncan is the author of Con- 
scious Matter, and is a scholar of the 
first order. For any interested in 
science and philosophy he will have 
a precious message. 

Published by the Author. 


FISHES. 
By Davin Starr JorDAN. 

An exhaustive study of fishes, con- 
taining the non-technical portion of 
this author’s former book, A Guide 
to the Study of Fishes. Most of the 
purely scientific detail has been 
omitted, but, even so, the general 
reader will find this a volume rather 


difficult to peruse, and only those im- 
mediately interested in the subject 
will care to enter into the lengthy 
descriptions of the various species 
and examples. The book is hand- 
somely printed and bound, with a 
great number of illustrations, some 
of them finely colored plates. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS AND 
READING. 
By Montrose J. Moses. 

An invaluable little book for libra- 
ries, teachers and parents. Mr. Moses 
has spent a great deal of time in get- 
ting at facts which concern the books 
that children read; and he now sets 
forth these facts and his own theories 
in a practical handbook that will 
find a host of readers. His views 
are sane and well-balanced, as well 
as practical, and they are founded 
on accurate detail. 

Mitchell Kennerley. 


THE MUSIC LOVER. 
By Henry van Dyke. 

A fantasy in characteristic vein; 
as usual, uplifting and filled with 
poetic impulse. A sympathetic pic- 
ture in color, by Ivanowski, forms 
the frontispiece. 

Moffat, Yard & Co. 


EASE IN CONVERSATION. 
By Emma CHurcHMAN Hewirt. 
Mrs. Hewitt, for some years asso- 

ciate editor of “The Ladies’ Home 

Journal,” and later on the “Home 

Magazine,” of Washington, and “Lei- 

sure Hours,” the author also of sev- 

eral books, has republished in a fifth 
edition, revised and enlarged, a book 

which originally appeared in 1887. 

The work is cast in the form of a 


dialog. 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 


ang DINNERS WITH THE 
By RicHarp LE GALLIENNE. 

Some other “prose fancies” are in- 
cluded, and all of them are done 
with Mr. Le Gallienne‘s usual grace 
and delicacy, as well as the peculiar 
sentiment which appeals so much te 

his especial admirers. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 


AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR 
BOOK. Two Volumes. 

The American Jewish Year Book, 
now in its nineteenth year, devotes 
itself this year to Jewish organiza- 
tion, international, national and local, 
arranged geographically. The usual 
statistics, bibliography, bequests, gifts 
and leading events are given. 

Jewish Publication Society. 


From The Astonishing Tale 
of a Pen-and-Ink Puppet 


From 
matter to mind 


Le Gallienne 
and 
‘‘ prose fancies ” 





Program for Literary Societies 


George Meredith 


Paper 
GrorcE MerepitH: As He Is Known To His 
FRIENDS. 
(See W. T. Stead in “Meredith,” March 
Book News Monruty; C. F. Goss on 
“A Visit to Meredith,” March Book NEws 
MonvTuHLy). 


Paper 
MEREDITH THE Poet. 
(See March Book News MontuHty; De 
Selincourt’s Chapters in The Novels of 
George Meredith, by Elmer J. Bailey). 


Selections 
(a) Sonnet (beginning “Not solitarily, etc.”). 


This Month’s 


The picture by H. Corrodi, of Pope 
Leo’s “Favorite Spot” in the Vatican Gar- 
dens, is in reality a portrait, having been 
painted direct from life. In connection 
with its use in THE Book NEws MONTHLY 
it is‘interesting to recall the deep interest 
that Leo XIII took in literature; and to 
mention the fact that he was himself a 
poet of rather unusual lyric power, and a 
prose writer of decided grace and charm. 
We will quote that last beautiful set of 
verses penned by the aged Pontiff, called 
“Leo’s Last Prayer”: 


Leo, now sets thy sun; pale is its dying ray; 
black night succeeds thy day. 
Black night for thee; wasted thy frame; life’s 
flood sustains 
No more thy shrunken veins. 


Death casts his final dart; robed for the grave 
- thy bones 
lie under the cold stones. 
But my freed soul escapes her chains, and longs 
in flight 
To reach the realms of light. 


That . the goal she seeks; thither her journey 
ares ; 
grant, Lord, my anxious prayers, 
That, with the citizens of Heaven, God’s face 
and light 
May ever thrill my sight; 


That I may see Thy face, Heaven’s Queen, 
whose Mother Love 
has brought me home above. 
To thee, saved through the tangles of a perilous 


way, 
I lift my grateful lay. 


(b) From “Mopern Love.” 
(c) “MELAMPUS.” 


Paper 
MEREDITH THE NOVELIST. : 
(See The Novels of George Meredith, by 
E. J. Bailey; Meredith, by Sturge Hen- 
derson; March Book News MontTsLty). 


Selections 
(a) From RicHARD FEVEREL. 
From DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 


Discussion 
Where is Meredith’s place among later Eng 
lish novelists ? 


Color Insert 


It is written in one of the biographies 
of Leo XIII: 


His career in letters covered a period of more 
than eighty years. His industry was only equaled 
by his versatility. He passed from the lofty ode 
to the sparkling epigram; from the martial 
pzon to the sportive charade, and in each he 
was master of the most graceful and ductile 
forms of Latin. The only mood he seemed 
never to have known was the saturnine. He 
might deplore the decadence of the time, as in 
the “Ode to the Twentieth Century,” yet his 
song was not a threnody, but an echo of a 
sublime hope. His pure and joyous spirit re- 
flected itself in the gaiety of his muse, which 
never yielded long to the graver influences of 
the hour, but rose, like a song-bird refreshed 
with slumber, to the exhilarating call of the 
new day. 

One more quotation: a poem written by 
the Pope to two young persons just mar- 
ried: 

Two hearts—twin altars—claim 


A single love-lit flame: 
You ask me whence it came. 


soul 
stole, 
control. 


Kindred in heart and 
Love silent on them 
And gained complete 


Sweeter its victory 
When virtuous laws 
Inviolate loyalty! 


At Mary’s shrine they bow 
A mutual troth to vow 
In love made holier now. 


decree 


What more? I end my lay 
God’s choicest gifts to pray 
On this their wedding-day! 





The Book News Monthly 


This late February List, made by the Wanamaker Book:Section, 
Presents the New Books for the Month 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


American Constitution, The. By Frederic Jesup 
Stimson. $1.25, postpaid. 

Analytic Index. By David Maydole Matteson. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Ancient Italy. By Ettore Pais. Translated by 
C. Densmore Curtis. $5.00, postpaid. 

Another Three Weeks. Not by El-n-r Gl-n. 25 
cents, postpaid. 

At the Foot of the Rainbow. 
Porter. $1.08, postpaid. 


Birds of Britain. By J. Lewis Bonhote. $6.00. 

Black Bag, The. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Brittany. The Little Guides. 
Gould. $1.00; by mail, $1.04. 


By Gene Stratton- 


By S. Baring 


Confessions and Autobiography of Harry Or- 
chard, The. $1.00. 


Dr. Ellen. By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins. 
postpaid. 


$1.08, 


England in the Seven Years’ War. Two vol- 
umes, By Julian S. Corbett. $5.40; postpaid, 
$6.00. 

English Lakes. The Little Guides. By F. G. 
Brabant, M. A. $1.00; by mail, $1.04. 

Essays in Municipal Administration. By John 
A. Fairlie. $2.50, postpaid. 

Exton Manor. By Archibald Marshall. $1.08, 
postpaid. 


Federal Usurpation. By Franklin Pierce. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Flying Death, The. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

For Jacinta. By Harold Bindloss. 


paid. 


$1.08, post- 


George Morland. By Sir Walter Gilbey. $5.40. 


Henrik Ibsen. By Edmund Gosse. 
paid. 

Heritage of Dress, The. 
Webb. $3.50, postpaid. 
History of Music in England, A. By Ernest 
Walker. $2.50. 


Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies, The. 
By Henry Charles Lea. $2.50, postpaid. 

Is Mars Habitable? By Alfred Russel Wallace. 
60 cents. 


$1.00, post- 


By Wilfred Mark 


Janet of the Dunes. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


By Harriet T. Comstock. 


Jefferson Davis. By William E. Dodd. 
By George Sand. $1.40, 


$1.25. 


Les Maitres Sonneurs. 
postpaid. 


Magistrate’s Own Case, The. By Baron Palle 
Rosenkrantz. $1.08, postpaid. 

Marshall Turenne. By the Author of “A Life 
of Sir Kenelm Digby.” $4.05. 

Memoirs of a Russian Governor. By Prince 
Serge Dmitriyevich Urussov. Translated by 
Herman Rosenthal. $1.50, postpaid. 

Money Hunger. By Henry A. Wise Wood. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Mother of the Man, The. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

My Lady of Cleeve. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Normandy. The Little Guides. By Cyril Scud- 
amore, M. A. $1.00; by mail, $1.04. 


On the Knees of the Gods. 
Dodd. $1.08, postpaid. 

Optimism. By Horace 
postpaid. 

Oriental Tale in England, The. 
Pike Conant. $2.00, postpaid. 


By Eden Phillpotts. 


By Percy J. Hartley 


By Anna Bowman 


Fletcher. 75 cents, 


By Martha 


Primitive Secret Societies. By Hutton Webster. 
$2.00, postpaid. 

Princess Nadine. 
postpaid. 

Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading, The. By 
Edmund Burke Huey. $1.40, postpaid. 

Red Year, The. 
paid. 

Rome. The Little Guides. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.04. 


By Christian Reid. $1.08, 


By Louis Tracy. $1.08, post- 


By C. G. Ellaby. 


Sacred Herb, The. By Fergus Hume. 
postpaid. 

Seraphica. 
postpaid. 

Sicily. The Little Guides. By F. Hamilton 
Jackson. $1.00; by mail, $1.04. 

Society Recollections in Paris and Vienna. By 
an English Officer. $3.00, postpaid. 

Somehow Good. By William De 
$1.40, postpaid. 

Stained Glass Tours in France. By Charles 
Hitchcock Sherrill. $1.50, postpaid. 

Suppressed Plates. By George Somes Layard. 
$4.00. 


go cents, 


By Justin Huntley McCarthy. $1.08, 


Morgan. 











QaBQGQe| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |\QQ@GgGog 


Ten to Seventeen. By Josephine Daskam 
Bacon. $1.15, postpaid. 

Thomas Alva Edison. By Francis 
Jones. $2.00, postpaid. 

Through Italy with the Poets. By Robert 
Haven Schauffler. $2.00, postpaid. 


Travers. By Sara Dean. $1.08, postpaid. 
By Roy Norton. $1.08, 


Arthur 


Vanishing Fleets, The. 
postpaid. 

Virginie. 
paid. 


By Ernest Oldmeadow. $1.08, post- 


Where Knowledge Fails. By Earl Barnes. 50 
cents. 
Wife of Narcissus, The. 
90 cents, postpaid. 
Will to Doubt, The. By Alfred H. Lloyd. 
$1.25. 

With Juliet in England. 
mond. $1.08. 

Works of Tennyson, The. 
postpaid. 

World’s Peoples, The. By A. H. Keane. $2.00, 
postpaid. 


Yellow Face, The. 


By Annulet Andrews. 


By Grace S. Rich- 


Six volumes. $1.50, 


By Fred M. White. $1.00. 


a Rev. Benjamin Fiske Barrett 
18mo, Cloth, 177 pages, Price, 30 cents 
‘* All Christendom should read the book.’’ 


Contents 

1. Different Phases of Divine Truth. II. Basis of 
Christian Union. III. Ancient Ground of Church Fel- 
lowship. IV. Believers in Tri-personalism. V. Believers 
in Salvation by Faith Alone. VI. Further Illustrations. 
VII. Believers in Modern Unitarianism. VIII. Some 
May Drink Deadly Things with Impunity. IX. Truth 
not Truth with All Its Receivers. X. The Gentiles. 
XI. Unity with Diversity. XII. Catholicism of the 
Gospel. XIII. Trutha Means, not anEnd. XIV, Con- 
clusion. 


Write for a copy of our complete catalogue, it contains 
a number of desirable books suitable for Easter Gifts. 


NUNC LICET PRESS, hapectlsrandictennsastratatdiinestiamccnaioed W. Coulter Street, Phila. 


C. J. PRICE 
1004 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPORTER OF CHOICE and RARE BOOKS 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Invites the attention of Book-Lovers and those forming 
Fine Libraries to his collection of First and Choice 
Editions of Standard Authors, Americana, books illus- 
trated by Cruikshank, Leech, and “ Phiz,’’ first editions 
of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Leigh Hunt, etc. 
Devoting his attention exclusively to the choicer class 
of books, and with experienced agents abroad, he is able 
to guarantee the prompt and efficient execution of all 
orders, 

Frequent catalogues of Select Importations are issued 
and sent gratis on demand. 


The Mosher Books 


What Booklovers Say 
About These Editions 


I can find nothing which pleases 
better as gifts than your books. 


Your books brought me back the 
sense of charm of beautiful things and 
the resolution to hold on with both 
hands to ideality. 


Surely your promptness was a much 
appreciated surprise in the face of the 
information from several leading book 
stores here (New York), that five or 
six days would be required to fill the 
order. 


For a person of very small means 
who wishes to give an inexpensive 
but dainty and unusual wedding pres- 
ent (referring to the Old World series), 
your books are ideal. 


Your Catalogue is a thing to praise 
without praising in words. Reading 
between the lines, it is a literary joy. 


Nothing more beautiful in the pub- 
lisher’s art has ever been done in 
America or in England. 


The puzzle to me is how you can 
turn out such books for the money. 


My New Catalogue—a remarkable piece 
of bookwork in itself—explains these unusual 
compliments, and is sent free on request to 
booklovers anywhere that can be reached 
by mail. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
Portland :: Maine 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





A) Boos 


SIX OF 1908 LEADING NOVELS 


REGULAR $1.50 BOOKS AT NEW PRICES 
Ready wherever Books are Sold 


THE POWERS AND 
MAXINE The Latest Romantic 


and Dramatic Novel 
By C. N. & A. M. WILLIAMSON 
Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor,”’ “‘ The Princess 
Virginia,” ‘“*‘ The Car of Destiny.” 


The New York Times says: 

‘““*The wonder grows,’ said an inveterate novel 
reader, and a good judge too, a few days ago, ‘that 
the Williamsons can write so many books and such 
geod ones’ It isa fact, indeed, that the last work 
from the tireless pens of these collaborators is prob- 
abiy the best thing they have so far done. There is 
action and snap inthe story, with characters suffi- 
ciently well drawn to be seen at aglance. The story 
is thoroughly clean and wholesome, and no one who 
begins it will care to lay it aside until the end is 
reached.”’ 


ALADDIN OF LONDON 


MAX PEMBERTON’S 


Latest Romance of Action and Mystery 
The Cleveland News says: 


‘‘One never reads a Max Pemberton romance with- 
out feeling that he has been personally acquainted 
with the characters inthe book. They are so real, 
so vivid, that the reader virtually deelis with them 
and keeps them company in their adventures. 

‘*Max Pemberton 1s one of the cleverest of clever 
English romancers. Wo one failure is recorded con- 
cerning any of his productions.” 


THE LOVE THAT 
PREVAILED 


The latest romance by the author of 
‘* The Jessamy Bride’”’ 


“ F. Frankfort Moore's extraordinary new novel, ‘The 
Love That Prevailed,” surpasses his greatl, 
success, ‘ The Jessamy Bride.” 

‘ yaringly the author has chosen for his hero no 
less a personage than the celebrated John Wesley, 
founder of the Methodist Church. He has evidently 
made a more than careful study of this wonderful 
man, forinthe pages of thestory one is confronted by 
a living, moving,vibrant man, who snatches and holds 
every reader’s undivided interest from the moment 
of his dramatic entrance upon the scene until the 
last climax of the many strong, stirring situations.’ 
The Chicago Post says: 

“A stirring and enthralling story.” 


Selling by the +?) R RIC 


Thousands Daily. fl 


Get acquainted with this z 
new system of publishing 
new fiction at half price 
and make your book money 
count double. 


HILL RISE 
By W. B. MAXWELL 


Author of “ Vivien,” ‘‘The Guarded Flame,” “‘ The 
Ragged Messenger,” etc. 


‘** Hill Rise’ is a strong, virile, intensely exciting 
plot.”—Milwaukee Daily News. 

‘* Hill Rise’ has sustained thrilling episode and 
continuous surprises.” —Spring field Union. 

‘‘Mr. Maxwell has the true instinct of the story- 
teller—imagination and sympathetic power of 
charm.’’—Rochester Union and Advertiser. 

‘*Mr. Maxwell has an almost invaluable power of 
interesting his readers.".—Richmond Times-Di1s- 
patch, 

“Be sure to read ‘ Hill Rise.’’'—Balitmore A mer- 
tcan. 


THE IRON LORD 
By S. R. CROCKETT 


The author of “‘ The Stickit Minister” will not 
disappoint his army of readers in this 
his latest novel 


“*The Iron Lord’ is easily the masterpiece of 
Crockett's long list of romances ’'—Modile Register. 

“It is a tale of calculating evil and bitter remorse, 
and generous deeds and thrilling adventure.’’—Zos 
Angeles Times. 

“You should not miss any of the things from 
Crockett’s pen. ‘The Iron Lord’ is a virile work.” 
—Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 

“It is astory of intense hate and intense love.’’— 
Cleveland News. 


THE MAN IN THE 
BASEMENT 


By BARON ROSENKRANTZ 


The famous Danish writer: Author of “ Royal 
Love,”’ ““ The Widow,” etc. 


‘““A keen, sustained, baffling mystery novel.’’— 
Denver Times. 

“‘ Every situation is out of the common and start- 
lingly unique.”—AHarrisburg Telegraph. 

‘*A great detective novel without a professional 
detective.’’-—Zoronto Mati. 


Fine cloth binding, gilt 


59 
embossing, 320 pages, 


We prefer 
to have you 
buy from 
your book- 
seller, but to Duo-tone illustrations 
avoid delay 


we will send by 
a copy MERRILL, PARKER, 


post- MATTHEWS, LEVY, 


large I2mo. 


This means youcan save P 4 id 75¢ BOEHM. 


¥% of your book money. for 


The Cupples & Leon Company 


137 FIFTH AVENUE - - - NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











Books at Very Special Prices 


These are regular editions, bearing the imprints of the best publishers, & come to us 
(the largest book outlet in the country) at such figures that we can offer them at 
a fraction of their former prices. 

It would be a mistake to confound them with the poorly made books, printed on cheap 
paper, that are made to sell at low prices & are often advertised as great bargains. 


The quantities are limited & the prices hold good only while the present stock lasts. 





















MACAULAY, THOMAS. 
The complete works of Lord Macaulay. New Authorized Edition, edited by his sister, Lady 
Trevelyan. With 48 photogravure portraits. 12 vols. 8vo. Publisher's price, $45.00. Our 
special price, $15.00. 
Half morocco. Publisher’s price, $75.00. Our special price, $22.00. 













THE FAR EAST AND THE NEW AMERICA. 
A picturesque & historic account of these lands & peoples, by G. Waldo Browne. China, by 
Hon. J. D. Long; Japan, by His Excellency, Kojaro Takahira; Hawaii, by the Hon. Henry 
Cabot Lodge; the Philippines, by General Leonard Wood; Porto Rico, by Hon. Charles H. 
Allen. 228 full-page colored plates, maps in colors, & 959 text illustrations. Six royal 8vo 
volumes, size 8x11 inches. Half morocco binding, cloth sides, gilt top. Sold formerly at 


$31.00. Our special price, $8.00. 
Full morocco binding, gilt edges. Sold formerly at $46.00. Our special price, $12.00. 











THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. (Bound Volumes.) 

For the year ending with the October number, 1906. 2 vols. Publisher’s price, $5.50. Our 
special price, $1.75. 

This well-known magazine, with its large list of contributors, its fine illustrations and the 

literature which it represents, is too well known to need more description here. 










THE SECRET OF POPULARITY. 
By Emily Holt. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.20. Our special price, 30 cents. 
“Emily Holt has never done anything better than to give this book of directions for social 
success to the public.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 














PLUNKITT OF TAMMANY HALL. 

By W. L. Riordon. With introduction by Chas. Murphy, head of Tammany Hall. 12mo. Pub- 
lisher’s price, $1.00. Our special price, 25 cents. 

A transcription of the political wisdom of a well-known leader in New York politics, George 

Washington Plunkitt, the exploiter of “honest graft.” 


THE LITERARY GUILLOTINE. 

An authorized report of the proceedings before the Literary Emergency Court holden in & 
for the District of N. A. Reporter??? The bench: Mark Twain, C. J.; Oliver Herford, J.; 
Myself, J. For the prosecution, Charles Battell Loomis. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.00. 
Our special price, 20 cents. 

A clear, humorous, satirical work on our modern authors & their works. 

























RUSKIN RELICS. 
By W. G. Collingwood. With 50 illustrations by John Ruskin & others. 8vo. Gilt top. Pub- 


lisher’s price, $2.50. Our special price, 85 cents. 


TALKS TO YOUNG WOMEN. 
By Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst. 16mo. Publisher’s price, $1.00. Our special price, 25 cents. 


A volume of helpful & inspiring counsel. 


PRESIDENTIAL PROBLEMS. 
By Grover Cleveland. 8vo. Publisher’s price, $1.80. Our special price, 50 cents. 

A clear, vigorous discussion of some of the vital questions which pressed upon Mr. Cleve- 

land for settlement during his years in the White House—the Venezuelan boundary ques- 


tion, Chicago riots, the bond issue, etc. 































MAKERS OF SONG. 
By Anna Alice Chapin. 12mo. Illustrated. Publisher’s price, $1.20. Our special price, 30 cents. 


The stories of those makers of song, whose lives & works have had the greatest influence 
upon the development of lyric art, told with a quaint, poetic charm that captivates the 


reader. 


BOOK OF SPORT. 
Edited by William Patton. Edition de Luxe. Only 1,500 copies printed. Includes original 


articles by champions in their various lines. Photogravure frontispiece. 40 full-page en- 
gravings & over 300 photographic portraits of celebrated amateurs & sportsmen, & 50 
marginal drawings by William Patton. Folio boards. Uncut. Publisher’s price, $20.00. 
Our special price, $1.65. 

Golf, by Miss Ruth Underhill & H. M. Harriman. Court Tennis, etc., by E. H. Miles. Polo, 
by J. E. Cowdin, Foxhall Keene & H. L. Herbert. Fox-Hunting, by R. N. Ellis. Coaching, 
by O. H. P. Belmont. Automobiling, by A. C. Bostwick. Lawn Tennis, by M. D. Whitman. 

Yachting, by H. B. Duryea, W. P. Stephens, Irving Cox, etc. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
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Books at Very Special Prices 


a 











WASHINGTON AND THE WEST. 
Being the diary of George Washington for September, 1784, kept during his journey in the 
Ohio Basin in the interest of a commercial union between the Great Lakes & the Potomac 
River, & with a commentary upon the same by Archer Butler Hulbert. 8vo. Publisher's 
price, $2.00. Our special price, 45 cents. 


CELEBRATED CRIMES OF THE RUSSIAN COURT. 
Translated from the French of Alexandre Dumas by Mikael Gortshakov. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Publisher’s price, $3.00. Our special price, $1.25. 


LIFE AND LETTERS AT BATH IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY. 
By A. Barbeau. With a preface by Austin Dobson. Illustrated. 8vo. Publisher's price, 
$4.00. Our special price, $1.50. 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 
By Charles Whibley. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.00. Our special price, 25 cents. 


MEMOIRS OF ANNA MARIA WILHELMINA PICKERING. 
Edited by her son, Spencer Pickering, together with extracts from the Journals of her father, 
John Spencer Stanhope, describing his travels & imprisonment under Napoleon. Illustrated 

with 6 photogravures. S8vo. Publisher’s price, $4.00. Our special price, 90 cents. 


THEODORE LESCHETIZKY. 
By Comtesse Angele Potocka. Illustrated. 12mo. Publisher's price, $2.00. Our special price, 

45 cents. 
The story of the life of the great European piano teacher who taught Paderewski & most 
of the famous pianists of the day. Written by Leschetizky’s sister-in-law, the Comtesse 
Potocka;. & translated by Genevieve Seymour Lincoln. 


FRANKLIN IN FRANCE. 
An account of his mission during the War of the Revolution, together with his life in 
France. From original documents, most of which are now published for the first time. 
By Edward E. Hale & Edward E. Hale, Jr. With portraits & vignette illustrations, 2 vols. 

8vo. Publisher’s price, $6.00. Our special price, $1.50. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL DICTIONARY. 

Compiled by Major P. Wisser, U. S. Army, & H. C. Gauss, Esq., of the Navy Department. Con- 
taining authentic & plainly recorded definitions of all terms used in the military & naval 
services, & brief but comprehensive definitions of the powers appertaining to each depart- 
ment of the U. S. Government & the duties of all Government officials. 12mo. Boards. Pub- 
lisher’s price, 50 cents. Our special price, 20 cents. 

Just the handbook one would want to take along on the ocean trip. 


ROOF AND MEADOW. ” 
By Dallas Lore Sharp. Illustrated by Bruce Horsfall. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our 
special price, 45 cents. ” 
A book of delightful bird & animal stories, by the author of “Wild Life Near Home. 


GREAT MOVEMENTS AND THOSE WHO ACHIEVED THEM. ’ 

Biographical sketches & history of the achievements of John Howard, William Wilberforce, 

Sir Samuel Romilly, John Bright, Lord Brougham, Robert Fulton & others. By Henry J. 
Nicoll. Illustrated. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. Our special price, 25 cents. 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE NOVELIST, AND OTHER LITERARY ESSAYS. 
Comprising, The True Reward of the Novelist, The Novel with a Purpose, Story-Tellers vs. 
Novelists, Need of a Literary Conscience, A Neglected Epic, Frontier Gone at Last, The Great 
American Novelist, Novelists of the Future, ete. By Frank Norris. 12mo. Publisher's 
price, $1.25. Our special price, 15 cents. 


GARDEN MOSAICS. , 

Philosophical, Moral & Horticultural. By Alfred Simson. 12mo. Publisher’s price, $1.50. 
Our special price, 25 cents. 

A number of bright and entertaining essays on Nature. 


THE TRUST: ITS BOOK. 5 

A series of articles on this interesting subject by those interested. Contains these articles: 

Combinations and Critics, by Charles R. Flint; History and Influence of Capital, by =. a 

T. Dodd; The Gospel of Industrial Steadiness, by Charlies R. Flint; Combinations and the 
Public, by James J. Hill. Publisher’s price, $1.25. Our special price, 15 cents. 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS AND THEIR MUSIC. 
Edited by Theodore Thomas, Johr Knowles, Paine & Karl Klauser. Illustrated with 48 full- 
page colored plates of historic, rare & unique musical instruments, & over 460 illustrations 

in black & white—many of them also full-page illustrations. The originals of these illus- 
trations reproduced were collected from museums, conservatories, antiquaries, public & 
private collections, & other sources, in England & on the Continent, by Mr. Arthur J. 
Mundy. Printed on extra quality paper, from clear type; size 8%4x11 inches. 16 vols. Vols. 

1 to 6, matter descriptive of the great masters & their works, & of the history of music; 

vols. 7 to 16, selections from the works of the great masters—instrumental & vocal— 
regular sheet music size. Cloth binding, gilt top. Publisher’s price, $35.00. Our special 
price, $13.50. 
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GOBgeoe — 


The Btbelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND 

PROSE FOR BOOKLOVERS, 

CHOSEN IN PART FROM 

SCARCE EDITIONS AND 

SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN 





HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
i quarto (4% x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 
done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 24 to 32 pages 
of text. In some numbers 40 or more pages 
have been given, forming a volume of 400 
pages, at least, each year. 


PROSPECTUS 
O bring together the posies of other 
men, bound by a thread of one’s 
own choosing, is the simple plan of 
the editor of The Bibelot. In this way 
those exotics of Literature which might not 
immediately find a way to wider reading 
are here reprinted, and, so to speak, resown 
in fields their authors never knew. 

The Bibelot does not profess to exploit 
the new forces and ferment of fin de siecle 
writers ; it offers the less accessible “things 
that perish never,”’—lyrics from Blake, 
Villon’s ballads, Latin Student songs,— 
literature, once possessed, not easily for- 
gotten of men. 

Besides this, to more widely extend the 
love of exquisite literary form, it must be 
shown by example that choice typography 
and inexpensiveness need not lie far apart. 

That there is the most intimate connec- 
tion between literature and the printed 
page is a truism. It remains a fact that 
nothing on the lines of The Bibelot has so 
far been attempted in a regular*monthly 
issue. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS* This is the 14th year of publication 
oO UBSCRIPTIONS for 1908 are 50 cents in advance postpaid, 
S and are taken for the complete year only. After 
March 1 the rate will be 75 cents net, and after 
October 1 the price will be advanced to $1.00 net. 
Foreign subscriptions, including Canada, are 25 cents additional 
to above rates. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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HELPS AND HINTS IN NURSING 
By J. Q. Griffith, M. D. 


Every family should own a copy of this comprehensive book. 
It is the sick-room’s friend, with its advice as what to do, and 
how to do it, at all times. Illustrated. 480 pp. $1.50, postage 
15 cents. For sale . all book-stores. 

M. DAWSON 


1336 South 13th ates Philadelphia 









ARTIST LIFE IN PARIS. 


James M’Neill Whistler once visited an artist 
in Paris who was not overburdened with this 
world’s goods, and was surprised at the sump- 
tuous lunch provided. On being asked how he 
managed to live so well, his host replied, 
have a pet monkey, which I let down from my 
window by a rope into that of my landlady, 
and trust to Providence. Sometimes Jacko re- 
turns with a loaf, sometimes with a ham. His 
visits are full of surprises. One never knows 
what may appear.” 

Weekly Telegraph. 


Give Your 
Books 
Individuality 


The book plete reflects your 
personality, adds to the attrac- 


tiveness of the nr and 
protects them when in others’ 


temporarily. Our 
ge Any are neat and 


stri in design and execu- 
tion. our own crest or fam- 
ily coat-of-arms can be incor- 
porated. A most acceptable 


t. 
Write for designs, prices and 
samples. 


CONVERSE PRINTING COMPANY 
Century Building PITTSBURGH, PA. 





AS AN ALTERNATIVE. 


Business was bad, and Mr. Taylor was look- 
ing round for opportunities of reducing ex- 
penses. One evening a brilliant idea struck 
him. 

“Mary,” said he to Mrs. Taylor, as_ they 
sat at dinner, “we really must retrench. Sup- 
pose that you start making your own clothes? 

“Oh, no,” replied the lady, “I’m sure I could 
never do that. Suppose I try my hand first at 
making yours?” 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 


BOOK LABELS 


If you are interested in book labels, send a 
two cent stamp for our catalogue showing 16 
bookish designs, any of these printed with your 
name as follows :—$2.50—100, $3.25—200, $4.75 

5.00—500, $8. 00—1000. 
(Special designs made to order.) 
THE AMERICAN BOOK PLATE 
COMPANY 


No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 











“He is one of the cleverest men I ever knew.” 

“Clever! In what way?” 

“When he gets a letter from a lady he can 
always easily find where she begins again after 
she has reached the end of the first page.” 
Chicago Record-Herald 









QOGGES  macazine 





An Important Announcement 
and AN INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


THE COMBINATION OF TWO GREAT PERIODICALS 


PUTNAM’S 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY has been just!y hailed as “‘ the foremost literary magazine 
in America.” At the same time, it has followed the progress cf the world in chronicle 
and comment both here and abroad and has marked the activities of important per- 
sonages. It hasconsidered political and social questions, though never from a narrowly 
partisan standpoint. It has published short stories and serials by well-known writers 
and it has watched closely the development of Art. Special attention has been given 
to the world of letters. and it has kept its readers in touch with the live books that 
appeal to live people. The magazine has been fully illustrated with photographs, when 
such pictures have been of any help to the text. The price—$3.00 a year or 25 
cents a copy. 


THE READER 


THE READER has been one of the most successful of the up-to-date magazines, and 
the greatest in the Middle and Western territory. Itis essentially American—modern, 
full of vigor, breathing the industry and life, serious or gay, of our great Republic. 

Its illustrations have been secured from the best known artists of the country, 
as well as from photographs. It has always been a magazine of general interest, 
unbiased, but active for the good of Country. 

The magazine has been particularly happy in its choice of writers. Some of 
the best fiction of the day has appeared first in its pages, and such clever short-story 
writers as O. Henry, Jack London, Henry Wallace Phillips, Gelett Burgess and 
George Ade have contributed regularly. 

The subscription price—$3.00 a year or 25 cents a copy. 


THE COMBINATION OF PUTNAM'S MONTHLY and THE 
READER Magazine will be more far-reaching in its effect upon the reading 
public than any innovation which has occurred in publishing circles for many 
years. The fiction and description which have characterized THE READER will 
be carried on, while the literary qualities that have put PUTNAM’S in its 
high place will not be impaired. Original paintings and illustrations will be 
reproduced in abundance. There will be five or six stories in each issue. 
Altogether, we feel that PUTNAM’S AND THE READER will find a & 
place that canbe filled by no other periodical. The subscription price is ry 
$3.00 a vear or 25 cents a copy—the same price that either of the 
Magazines sold for before the consolidation. 


THE OFFER 


If you will fill out the attached coupon, tear off and mail to y Monthly And 

us at once, with fifty cents, we will enter your name fora The Reader, 27 & 

four months’ trial subscription to PUTNAM’S 29 W. 23d Street, 

MONTHLY AND THE READER. Money order New York City. 

preferable. 

Enclosed fird fifiy cents. 

SS a a ne ee ae el ee ee ee Please enter my name for a 
PUTNAM’S MONTHLY AND THE READER ©/ p.tntn's sonthiy And The Keader 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers 

27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York City 


INDIANAPOLIS: The Bobbs-Merrill Company \ 
LONDON : G. P. Putnam’s Sons City and State 


pS, Ce re ee : 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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SEND 15 CENTS 


FOR A COPY OF 


Progress Magazine 
HOW'S THIS? 


I like Progress Magazine 
very much, and find many 
most excellent and practical 
articles in it—JUDGE J. W. 
THOMPSON, Indianapolis. 


Stockton, California. 
To Progress Magazine Co., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Gentlemen: I received and 
read with interest, pleasure 
and profit the October number 
of ety magazine, and feel that 
I shall enjoy each issue of the 
year’s subscription. You de- 
serve commendation for the 
limitations you place upon the 
kind of advertisements given 
space in your journal. I shall 
be glad to see other journals, 
otherwise commendable, 
equally scrupulous. 
Yours very truly, 
J. W. WEISSINGER. 


Boswell, Indiana. 

The Progress Magazine 

comes on its regular monthly 

journeys, and I have a habit 

of ‘‘ watching for it.”’ It is 

very interesting to me.— 
CHARLES F., SPIES. 


Portland, Oregon. 

You certainly deserve credit 

and are to be complimented 

on Progress Magazine. I have 

been a subscriber from the 

first, and have watched it with 
pleasure.—G. D. HOFFMAN. 


Honey Grove, Texas. 
I regard the Progress Maga- 
zine as one of the very best 
magazines ofto-day. Itis full 
of honest thought, and shows 
itself to be just what it pur- 
ports to be, a progressive 
magazine for the purpose of 
real advancement, and is re- 
markably free from the sensa- 
tional writings of which we 
surely have a surfeit.—L. C. 
PAGE. 


Don’t Miss the Current Copy. 


Mr. Ernest Charles House, 


Editor-in-Chief, 


Progress Magazine, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Sir: Accept our congratulations on the 


progress of Progress Magazine. 
creates more interest than the last. 


Each number 
Our patients 


seem to read it in preference to any other maga- 


zine on our reading table. 
continued. Yours truly, 


May your success be 


DRS. GEORGE & HOOKER. 


Evansville, Indiana. 


Youngwood, Pa., December 4, 1907. 


I would rather have this magazine presented 
to our readers than to have stock in a gold mine. 


It is fine. 


It is one of if not the best we have in 


our reading room, and we have some good ones. 
P. H. HUGHES, 
General Secretary, R. R. Y. M.C. A. 


Tomoqua, Pa., November 27, 1907. 


Progress Magazine. 


Gentlemen : 
send Progress Magazine along. 
for this kind of literature. 


Subscription enclosed. 


Please 
We are looking 


E. H. FULLER, 
Secretary, Y. M.C. A. 


Mr. E. C. House, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Sir: 


the best publications I have ever read. 
articles it contains are of superior merit. 


The Progress Magazine is one of 


The 
The 


wonder to me is that there are not more maga- 


zines of its nature. 


Yours very truly, 


W. A. OMELVENA. 


Indianapolis. Indiana. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
I enjoy having Progress 
Magazine in my house. It is 
a splendid publication and we 
like it.—FRANK D. STAL- 
NAKER, Pres Capital National 
Bank. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
I appreciate Progress Maga- 
zine very much, and have 
found it of considerableservice 
to me in the way interesting 
subjects are taken up and 
treated.—_Ira D. Potts, Gen. 
Mgr., S. H. Knox & Co., 5and 
toc. Store. 


Y.M.C. A. Secretaries say : 


Stromsberg, Neb. 
We received sample copy of 
Progress Magazine, and the 
boys wanted me to be sure to 
get that magazine. I enclose 
subscription and w ould like to 
get November number. 
Yours truly, C. H. COPLEY, 
Gen. Sec., Y. M.C. A. 


Meyersdale, Pa. 
Mr. E. C. House, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
My Dear Sir: We find ita 
good magazine, and are glad 
of the chance of giving it a 
place on our reading room 
table. Iam, most respectfully, 
G. L.. WOODHOUSE, 
Gen. Sec., Y. M. C. A. 
Amesbury, Mass. 
Mr. E. C. House, President, 
Progress Magazine Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Sir: I am pleased with 
your magazine. 
Yours truly, 
W.E. LEwIs, 
Gen. Sec., Y. M. C. A. 
Brockton, Mass. 
I enclose herewith year’s 
subscription to your maga- 
zive. It will be a good pub- 
lication for our reading room. 
Respectfully yours, 
BENJ. J. PIERCE, 
Gen. Sec., Y. M. C.A. 


Send 15 Cents at Once to 


PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


INDIANAPOLIS 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








OOGGG mMacazinE GOGO 
WATSON’S JEFFERSONIAN MAGAZINE 


is a monthly periodical, containing, in- 
| variably, from 75 to 90 pages of reading 
| matter, beautifully printed on superior 
| paper, and illustrated by line drawings 
and half-tones. 


This Magazine makes a specialty of 
explaining great governmental questions 
and economic problems. In politics it 
belongs to the school of Jefferson. It 
endeavors to expound and to propagate 
the principles of Jeffersonian Democ- 
racy. It attacks those governmental 
abuses from which our Republic is 
suffering so much. It endeavors to 
educate the people on the burning issues 
of the hour, and to exert a healthy 
influence over public opinion to the end 
that there may be a triumph of Justice 
over Special Privilege, which is always upjust and injurious. 





While the Magazine makes a specialty of politics, it is by no 
means exclusively devoted to subjects of that kind. Every number issued 
contains high-class literature: short stories, poems, special articles, and a 
chapter of a historical serial by Mr. Watson. 


The Weekly Jeffersonian is also devoted to the advocacy of the 
principles of Jeffersonian Democracy, but differs from the Monthly in 
everything except in purpose. The contents are entirely different ‘from 
the Magazine, and, inasmuch as it is issued weekly, it enables Mr. Watson 
to keep in closer touch with public affairs and public men, and to indulge in 
a style of comment not quite suited to a magazine. 


The price of the Jeffersonian Magazine is $1.50 per year. 
The price of the Weekly Jeffersonian is $1.00 per year. 


Where the same subscriber takes both at the same time, the 
price is $2.00. 


In all cases, address 


THOMAS E. WATSON, 


Thomson, Georgia. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE ARENA 


Edited by B. O. FLOWER 


A Magazine Dealing with the Vital 
Problems of the Hour 


published so many really vital papers or carried on so aggressive and successful a battle for 


\ REVIEW of the content-matter of Tue Arena for 1907 shows that never in its history has it 


justice and nobler social conditions. For 1908 Tue Arena will be stronger, abler and more 
effective in its battle for civic righteousness and individual growth and development than ever 
before—a magazine that no man or woman who cares or dares to think will feel he or she can 


dispense with. 


The following will give an idea of some of the exceptionally strong and important 


papers published in the January, Februaryand March issues : 


The Story of Rimini. 
By Prof. Archibald Henderson, Ph.D. 

The Ultimate Issue Involved in Railroad Accidents. 
By Carl S. Vrooman. 

Inheritance Taxes. 
Internal Revenue. 


The Personality and the Art of Minnie Maddern Fiske. 
[llustrated. By Kenyon West. 


The Soul of Man in Twentieth-century Sculpture. | 


A Study of Mr. Partridge’s Portrait Busts. Illus- 


trated. By B. O. Flower. 


The Religious and Secular Distinguished. By Theodore | 


Schroeder, 


Zionism or Socialism: Which Will Solve the Jewish 
Question? By Saul Beaumont. 


The Probable Self-destruction of the Trusts. By | 
| Roosevelt as a Reactionist, By George Llewellyn Rees. 


Phillip Rappaport. 
The Direct Vote System. 
kenzie. 
A Possible Way Out. 
ex-Governor of Rhode Island. 
Co-operation in Great Britain. By J. 
General Secretary of the Co-operative Union. 
Judicial Supremacy. By Hor, Walter Clark, LL.D., 
Chief Justice of North Carolina. 


By William Duncan Mac- 


, The Rimini Story in Modern Drama, 


| The Ebb of Ecclesiasticism. 


By Arthur B. Hayes, Solicitor of | 


| “The Master Builder.” 
| A Glance at President Roosevelt’s Administration and 


| The Life and Art of F. Edwin Elwell. 


By Hon. Lucius F. C. Garvin, 


C. Gray, | 


By Prof. 
Archibald Henderson, Ph.D. 


By George Allen Eng- 
land, A.M. 


The Peopling of Canada. By Frank Vrooman. 


By William Mailly. 


His Personality. By Hon. John D. Works. 


Was Mansfield a Genius? By Harry Wandmacher. 

The Recent Panic and the Present Deadly Peril to 
American Prosperity. By Alfred O Crozier, 
author of ‘* The Magnet.”’ 

By B. O. 

Flower. Illustrated. 


Science and the Supernatural. By August Fehlandt. 


The Christian Science Concept of God. By George 
H. Moore. 

Sixty Years’ Futile Battle of Legislation with Drink. 
By Philip Rappaport. 

Manufacturing Works High School for Young Women. 
By William Thum. 

Popular Rule or Standard Oil Supremacy: Which 
Shall It Be? By B. O. Flower. 


In addition to the essays, Tue Arena is illustrated and contains regular departments: The 
Editor’s Quiet Hour, Book Studies, Book Reviews, Editorials, Mirror of the Present, Public- 
Ownership, Direct-Legislation and Co-operative News, as well as a selection of the best current 


cartoons. 128 pages. 


25 CENTS A COPY. 


$2.50 A YEAR. 


§0 cents additional for postage to Canada and Foreign Countries. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Upon receipt of 50 cents in check, money 
order, stamps or coin, we will send you the 
Christmas number, January, February and 
March issues in order to introduce the magazine. 

Or, to new subscribers we will send the No- 
vember and December of 1907 numbers free 
with the twelve months for 1908 for $2.50. 

Fill in the coupon NOW, before you mislay 
this magazine. 


ALBERT BRANDT :: Publisher 


25 Brandt Building, Trenton, N. J. 

I enclose 50 cents in acceptance of your offer to send 
the December, January, February and March issues of 
Tue ARENA. 

I enclose $2.50, for which send THe Argna for 
1908 and the November and December issues of 1907 
to the following address : 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











GOBOa) MISCELLANEOUS 


For a smooth writing, easy 
working pen—use the 
Speucerian 
Steel 

WN 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


SY renmapies, all S&S 
Cia different, sent for X& 

























GENUINE SWISS MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


we 


IS SOLD IN EVERY COUNTRY 
BY ITS REPUTATION 










~ SPENCERIAN PEN € NS 
Y 349 Broadway, New York. SS 





FRENCH-ENGLISH. 

The difficulties of the English language are 
well illustrated in a story recently told of three 
French boys who were doing Shakespeare into 
English from their French versions. When 


they came to the line from “Hamlet,” “To be 
or ie to be,” the three translations came out ALWAYS FULL AND 
as follows: “T'o was or not to am;” “To were FRESH ASSORTMENT 
or is to not;” “To should or not to will.” : : 
Yes or No. AT WANAMAKER’S, 
COULDN’T STAND THE SHOCK. ACKER’S AND 


sans ee Oe ean, ant cow f OTHER LEADING 





hear it has failed!” 


“Too bad. But maybe they won’t sue you 
for damages !” STOR SB S 
The Home Magazine. 








EVERYBODY 


Should Subscribe to 


TAYLOR-TROTWOOD 


The Great Southern Magazine 








The personalities of its editors, United States Senator Robt. L. 
Taylor and John Trotwood Moore, stamp it, dominate it, and 
differentiate it from all other periodicals. It conforms to the 
highest literary standards and diffuses sunshine, hope and hap- 
piness in every home it enters. It is printed on a high quality 
of magazine paper, profusely illustrated, and never contains less 
than 180 pages. Each number is filled with the best produc- 
tions from its editors and articles from a corps of more than fifty 
able contributors. 
$1.00 4 YEAR SAMPLE COPY, 10 CENTS 
A copy of Bob Taylor’s new book, entitled Life Pictures (price $1.50), and a year’s 
subscription to the Taylor-Trotwood Magazine (price $1.00), 
ALL FOR $2.00 











SEND YOUR ORDERS DIRECT TO 


Taylor-Trotwood Publishing Company 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Jommze-umo 


~ 798 SANSOM STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


The Up-to-Date Books 


are largely illustrated in colors. 


Likewise the magazines. This has 
been made possible only by the 
employment of a half-tone keyplate 
and engraved tint blocks—a method 
in which we were pioneers and 
still remain unexcelled. A request 
on your letter-head for B N color 
samples will bring proofs sure to 
interest you. 


Designs and Cuts for every illustrative purpose, 
to print in one or more colors on 
a type printing press. 


Gatchel & Manning 


DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
27 to 41 S. Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


Send for little B Ncircular abcut 
“ BACKGROUND TINTS” 


who prefer to use a nice 


Ladies quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S.A. 


CATCHING UP. 

Johnny—When I was two years old and my 
— was six, was he three times as old 
as I! 

Schooimaster—Yes. 

Johnny—And when he was 8 and I was 4, he 

was twice as old as I? 

Schoolmaster—Certainly. 

Johnny—And now I’m 8 and he’s 12, is he 
only once and a half as old as I am? 

Schoolmaster—Yes. Why? 

Johnny—Well, how icing will it take me to 


catch up to him? 
The Catholic Mirror. 


stock of HAIR GOODS ci" 


Patent Puff Clusters—$2.00. 

Patent Pompadours—$1.50. 

New patent Pompadours— 

Second quality Switches, long 
hair, 75c., $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 

German Hair Switches, long 
hair, at $3.50 and $5.00. 

Wavy Switches,long hair,from 
$2.50 up. 

Finest Quality French Hair 
Switches at $6, $7, $8, $9, $12, 
$14, $16 and $18. 


BECK’S HAIR STORE. 36 N. Eighth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


JUST ONE. 

“You have a fair memory, a great capacity for 
learning, a large bump of veneration and a 
well-developed head generally,” said the phren- 
ologist. 

“And is there anything else,” asked the youth 
under examination, in the exuberance of his 
joy, “that my head needs to make it absolutely 
perfect?” 

“Yes,” answered the professor, 
a shampoo.” 


“it—er—need: 
The Home Magazine. 


FROM EXPERIENCE. 

“Yes,” said the prospective purchaser, “I al- 
ways judge a motor-car by its engine.” 

“But, don’t you pay any attention to its fin- 
ish?” asked the seller, who had been extolling 
the upholstering and trimmings. 

“Oh, no. All of my motor-cars so far have 
finished up in a ditch or against a tree.” 

Casseli’s Saturday Journal. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Montbly. 





Elasticity 


Spencerian Pens are made of carefully tempered, 
accurately gauged steel. ‘This means an elastic pen 
—an easy writing pen. There are many styles of 


SPENGERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


choose your own. Yours is there. Sample card of 
12 different kinds will be sent for 6 cents postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York. 





Some years ago when Dr. Nansen visited 
Leeds on his return from the Polar regions, | 
was standing amongst a large crowd of spec- 
tators, who were cheering vociferously. Two of 
the most ardent admirers of Nansen were a 
couple of old men, who kept shouting and wav- 
ing their sticks. 

When the celebrated explorer had passed, 
immediately following in the wake of the car- 
riage came a wagon dragged by three horses, 
bearing a long iron pole, which belonged to the 
electric tramways company. 

Directly the old men saw it, the following 
conversation took place: 

“Well, I’ll be blowed! Sitha, Bill, he’s brout 
the pole back wi’ him!” said one. 


“Ay,” said the other admirer of Nansen, “and 
we t’ only two ‘at’s noticed it. The’re all run- 
ning after t’ carriage, sitha; the’re that igno- 
rant; well, they can’t tell t’ pole when they see 
it! 

Weekly Telegraph. 





Rast Bridgewater Dahlia Gardens 


The Headquarters of the Dahlia 


We are the largest and most up-to- 
date Dahlia Growers in America 


Send to the EASTERN DAHLIA KING, for Free Catalogue 
J. K. ALEXANDER, East Bridgewater, Mass. 








HE WAS NO TRAMP. 


“Poor man!” exclaimed the kind-hearted lady 
to the shabbily dressed man who had called at 
her house; “what can I do for you? You are 
in need of food and clothing, are you not?” 

“Madam,” he repiied, with offended dignity, 
“I am not a tramp. I have called to ask you 
to buy a copy of this book, of which I am the 
author, and to the preparation of which I have 
devoted an extensive experience and the best 
years of my life.” 

“What is the book?” 

“It is a treatise on ‘How to Make Money.’” 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 
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FLAT CLASP 


TERS 


THE “ BRIGHTON” GARTER 

is the only garter that embodies all the 
necessary characteristics demanded 
by the man who appreciates 


The Best Garter Features. 


It’s Patented Flat Swivel Clasp 
has less metal than any other garter 
clasp, and is so constructed that no 
part of the metal touches the skin ot 
wearing apparel. 

It swivel feature responds instantiy 
to every action of the leg, yet it is ab- 
solutely secure. Its fiat grip is easily 
attached and detached and never be- 
comes disengaged. 


“BRIGHTON” FLAT CLASP GARTERS 
are made of pure silk web in all stand- 
ard colors, also in fancy striped and 
figured effects, 

PRICE 25 CENTS A PAIR 
at your dealer’s, or sent direct on 
receipt of price. 

PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 
718 Market St. Dept.“B” Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of Brighton Elastic and 
Leather Garters and Pioneer 


Suspenders 
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SE ndards 


I want every reader of 7he Book News 
Monthiy who is interested in growing vege- 
tables or flowers to write for my new 1908 
catalogue—free. Explains my new way of 
selling seeds—the best in each class, relieving 
the buyer of the worry and risk of selecting. 
Shows photographs of what have actually 


sae S1LK GARTER” 


been grown from my seeds and gives full 
directions to insure a successful, early garden. 
My 

‘*Bonny Best’’ Early Tomato 
is ready for the table before other varieties, Finest 


and most prolific strain ever produced. You should 
know «bout it. 


Special 10c Combination Offer 


Write for free catalogue ; or send me roc in stamps 
—and mention 7he Book News Monthly, and 1 will 
send the catalogue, and three roc packets of seeds— 
one each of my “Bonny Best” Early Tomatoes, 
‘Stokes’ Standard’’ Sweet Peas, and “ Stokes’ 
Standard ”’ Nasturtiums, each unequaled in its class, 
Write today. 


STOKES’ SEED STORE 
Dept. Y, 219 Market Street Philadelphia 




































































MISCELLANEOUS 
ATHLETIC SPORTS 


Automobile Track, Horse Training Track, 
Golf Links, Tennis Grounds, Foot Ball 
Fields, Base Ball Diamond, All Manner 
of Pure Athletics. 


AMERICAN ATHLETIC 
LEGION, ATHMERE 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 





$5 $15 $25 Club House, Gymnasium and Fields. 
$50 $100 $500 “Hotel, ete. 
$1,000 $2,000 $5,000 “* Hotel Casino, ete. 


These Life Certificates, it is estimated, will yield over six per 
cent. per year besides these privileges. 


Town Lois for Cottages. Farms to rent, very favorable terms. 






“None can do good in this world without in turn receiv- 
\ ing good.”—PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


“A noble work, may it extend to thousands.”—ARCH- 
} BISHOP WILLIAMS. 


‘| visited Germany, Holland, etc. The people in these 
countries have not been seized with the fever that has taken 
possession of the same class in America to rush to the cities.” — 
CARDINAL GIBBONS, New York Herald. 


State Agent in Every State, Preference to Life Members 


H. M. SHAW & CO., Treasurer 
Box 137, Station A WASHINGTON, D. C. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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STIMULATES 





HAND VIBRATOR 
$1.00, $1.25 and $2.00 





VIBRATION 


and EQUALIZES 
CIRCULATION 


ACTS MORE QUICKLY THAN MEDICINE 
Our Vibrators used and recommended by the best Physicians 
RELIEF FROM PAIN INSTANTANEOUS 


THE BEST HOME MASSAGE 
CHEAP, QUICK, EFFICIENT 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


A. D.COOK 


PHILADELPHIA 
All best makes of vibrators on hand 



















A 


ELECTRIC VIBRATOR 


Portable and self-propelled 


$20.00 


Dept. N, 
910 WALNUT ST. 





IAN MacLAREN STORY. 


Ian MacLaren tells an amusing story with re- 
gard to bogus degrees. 

A sweep prosecuted a resident in the suburbs 
of Edinburgh for debt. The presiding judge 
called the sweep to give evidence. 

“What is your name?” 

“Jamie Gregory, LL.D., sir.” 

“What! Doctor of Laws? And where on 
earth did you get that distinction?” 

“?*Twas a fellow fra an American University, 
an’ I swept his chimney three times. ‘I canna 
pay ye cash, Jamie Gregory,’ he says, ‘but I’ll 
make ye an LL.D., an’ we'll ca’ it quits,’ and 
he did.” 

Yes or No. 


ments. 


tion. 
upon application. 


560 HARRISON AVE. 





Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano - 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 

Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 

the very best at a fair price. 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Pee Ieee HTT eee tT Teel Te iT TTT 
When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proofthat it is the best. All 
grocers sellit. Free samples mailed. 


Adam Pfromm & Co., Wholesale Druggists 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia 


MANUSCRIPT vo sex: 


Send stamp for List of 144 Periodicals that Pay 
Contributors, giving street addresses, subscrip- 
tion rates, and other information. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 










EMERSON PIANO 


It is 


It is be- 


Our patrons say we 


BOSTON 
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GOGGG MiIscer1Laneous QOooe 


Your guar- 
antee of the 
right linings 
for all uses 1s 
the name 







To ask for and insist upon getting Hydegrade Linings is the 
only safe, sensible, practical, really satisfactory way to buy linings. 







So uniformly beautiful is this well-known line of fabrics; so 
perfect in weaving, finishing, dyeing; so variously useful, that 
they have opened unbelievable possibilities in home sewing. 
There’s a weight, a shade, a quality, a price, to suit you. 


15c to 45c the yard 


You must see and use Hydegrade Linings to appreciate how 
vastly they differ from the ordinary. Obtainable in all the rich 
silk and satin weaves so much in favor. 









If beauty and durability are an object, use none but 
Hydegrade for 


Petticoats, garment linings, underbodices, kimonos, quilts, 
dust coats, pillows, draperies, foundations, fancy work, etc. 


ese (Hydegrade) 2. 


If not at dealer’s, write us. Send for booklet ‘‘The New Idea in Linings.’” 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago 


Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta 








When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 














“the: s ANGELUS PAPANNS, 


If you could have always with you in your home the greatest pianist of 
the age—if the services of this pianist were yours to command and every 
moment of his time at your disposal—if you could call on him at any hour, 
under any circumstance, and as often as you liked, to play for you any selec- 
tion in piano-music that your fancy wished for—W ould you not feel especially 
fortunate in such a wonderful possession ? 


Yet—with the ANGELUs PIANO you possess something even greater 
than this! Here, in this wonderful instrument is a fund of pleasure infinitely 
more satisfying because it is infinitely more complete. The ANGELUS PIANO 
makes of you, yourself, an expert pianist. You not only have the means 
of hearing at will any piece of music you may choose, but you have, in addition, 
the supreme pleasure of rendering it artistically yourself. Even 
though you know nothing at all of music, with the ANGELUs PIANO you are at 
once capable of playing any piece of music within the range of the piano and 
your repertoire is more extensive than that of any pianist you have ever heard. 

Remember, the ANGELUS PIANO is a fofally different player-piano. It is absolutely the only instru- 
ment equipped with those patented expression devices, te wonderful Melodant and the still more wonderful 
Phrasing Lever. What these twin wonders of the ANGELUS mean to you and fo your success as a musician 
can only be appreciated when you have heard and played the instrument yourself. It is impossible to achieve 


a really artistic performance without these facilities for expression, and if you aim to become a real musician you 
can never be wholly satisfied with anything but the ANGELUS PIANO. 


The ANGELUS PIANO is also an excellent instrument for those who prefer to play by hand, 
as its musica! qualities are not impaired in any way by having the little ANGELUS piano-player 
incorporate vithin its case. 


Write today for free ANGELUS booklet and name of representative in your locality. 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1876 MERIDEN, CONN. LONDON, Regent House, Regent Street 





When writing to advertisers, piease mention The Book News Monthly. 




























Harper & Brothers 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Fiction 
FENNEL AND RUE 


By WILLIAM DEAN Howe tts. A novel of the lighter phases of society. A winter 
house-party is one of the vivid settings, and later, in literary New York, Mr. Howells pic- 
tures his people with delightfully fine sympathy. Four illustrations in sepia. $1.50 


TEN TO SEVENTEEN 


By JOSEPHINE DAskKAM Bacon. This is the diary of girls in boarding-school during 
those years when the world is made up of two kinds of excitement—sentiment and 
scrapes. The wide world is seen from the enthusiastic schoolgirl point of view. The 
humor is delicious and unfailing. A book for grown-ups. Illustrated. $1.50 


SERAPHICA 


By Justin Huntty McCarruy. She is a duchess, and the story is the romance of her 
life in the brilliant days when King Louis XV. was a boy, and a regent was on the throne. 
Seraphica is young. She is gay and saucy too. A dainty comedy. $1.50 


THE GREATER MISCHIEF 


By MARGARET WesrruP. This refreshing novel takes its heroine, a sensitive girl, through 
a harsh upbringing by a stern mother. Her refusal to meet the wishes of others in 
marrying the man she loves brings the story on with a rush. Bright with the spirit of 
youth, $1.50 


THE CAT AND THE CANARY 


By MARGARET CAMERON. The cat who ate the canary must have smiled like the 
Cheshire cat he was. ‘This delightful book gives the same sense of pleased satisfaction. 
The cat, however, is symbolic. The book is one of the best little comedies of married 
life ever written. Illustrations in tint. $1.00 


Interesting and Informing Books 
HYPNOTIC THERAPEUTICS 


By JoHN D. QuaAcKENBOs, A.M., M.D. Seven thousand personal experiences and the 
tremendous lessons they teach are vividly told in this volume. The subject—hypnotic 
treatment of the physically and morally diseased—is a fascinating one, and it is here 
authoritatively discussed for the first time. Net $2.00 


LETTERS AND LITERARY MEMORIALS OF SAMUEL J. TILDEN 


Edited by JoHN BIGELow, LL.D. Few American statesmen have done more practically 
important service than Tilden. These letters are rich in personal interest, and form an 
illuminating commentary on American history for half a century. Two volumes. 


Net $6.00 
A SHORT HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 


3y JusTIN Huntiy McCartruy. The stirring tale of the last few years could not be 
equaled in fiction. Mr, McCarthy’s history has been revised and brought to date to 
include everything of importance, and the whole work is a vigorous, dramatic story of our 
times. Net $1.50 


MEMDIRS OF A RUSSIAN GOVERNOR 


By Prince Urussov. This is one of those ‘‘inside’’ stories, known to the few, which 
often contradict and always enhance what is known to every one. The Jew and Russia — 
treated from the inside —are revealed in new lights. Net $1.50 








